An International 3-ton Speed 
Truck owned by T. M. Sinclair 
& Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


In Times Like These... 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS are right in 

step with the strict economy program now 
in force in all branches of commerce and 
industry. Long ago they showed truck users 
that they could take on the toughest hauling 
jobs and effect substantial savings on them. 
They went out and got a reputation for being 
able to get loads through on time, for doing 
a great amount of work, and for operating at 
the lowest possible cost. You’ll find Inter- 
nationals identified today with practically 
every major industrial activity, and with a 
great number of packers and shippers. 


Internationals are protected in their daily 
operation by 183 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada, and by 
International dealers everywhere. This after- 
sale service has won thousands of friends for 


International Trucks. If you have a difficult : 
hauling problem ask the nearby branch or | 


dealer to recommend a model which will 
save money on your job. Sizes range from 
%-ton to 5-ton. Catalogs sent ori request. 


Ask for a Demonstration 
of the NEW 1%-Ton 
INTERNATIONAL 
Model A-2 


NOW 
REDUCED 
TO 


for the 136-inch wheelbase chassis, 
f.o.b. factory 5 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. _ (Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinois 

















Another “BUFFALO” Machine that 
will reduce sausage costs in 1932! | 
ODAY, successful sau- | 


sage manufacturers are | 
interested in machines that | 
will reduce operating ex- | 
pense, lower overhead and | 
improve the quality of their 
product. 


Improved “BUFFALO” 
Meat Grinder 
will do ALL of these! 


MADE IN 5 Sizes—FoR MoTOR GUARANTEED NOT TO HEAT 
— see OR MASH YOUR MEAT 





ESIGNED especially to turn out the finest | 

*. quality of Pork Sausage. Cuts the 
meat clean, without mashing or heating it. | 
Takes large chunks of meat through the fine | 
plate in ome operation, as fast as two men can | 
feed them into the hopper. | 


Round tray saves a tremendous amount of time | 
and labor, reducing the possibility of accidents | 

HEAVY ROLLER t ee hile feedi di . ae 
THRUST BEARING 0 «minimum while feeding and increas 


directly in back of the feed screw capacity considerably. 


eliminates friction and heating of 


meat and bearing. SILENT CHAIN DRIVE PRACTICALLY 
PATENTED drain flange between ELIMINATES NOISE. SPECIALLY 
the cylinder and bearing prevents DESIGNED FEED SCREW AND 
juices from getting into the bearing RING, BOTH OF FINEST STEEL 


and oil from getting into the meat. 
Write for details about “BUFFALO” machines 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 
50 Broadway’... Buffalo, N.Y. U. S. A. 
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HEN annual statistics re- 

vealed a production of 450 
motor trucks in 1905, there was 
much speculation as to what 
heights the manufacture of the 
“new fangled engine carts” would 
climb. 

It is a safe bet that few 
dreamed of 3,480,939 motor 
trucks plying over smooth paved 
city streets and country high- 
ways, rendering the shipper prac- 
tically every type of transporta- 
tion service. 

This seemingly remarkable 
growth in the use of motor trucks 
is not so mystifying when con- 
sideration is given to the factors 
which brought it about. 


Motor truck registrations in- 
creased slowly until about 1914, 
and from then on advanced by 
leaps and bounds. A 15-year pic- 
ture of truck production and reg- 
istration is not unlike that of 
business in general. How impor- 
tant a part these vehicles were to 
play in our transportation set-up 
probably was not realized until in 
1920, when products were wait- 
ing on shippers’ platforms with 
many places to go, but no facil- 
ities to move them. 


How It First Happened. 


Up to that time motor trucks 
were thought of mostly as ideal 
for delivery within cities. 

When the railroads could not 
handle adequately all the traffic 
offered, shippers turned to the 
motor truck for relief—and found 







































Motor Trucks and Their Place in the 
Meat Packer’s Distribution Plan 


By Arthur C. Butler* 


it. Especially did they find it 
adaptable to the short-haul move- 
ment of less than carlots. 


Meat packers were no excep- 
tion. They extended the use of 
the truck to reach beyond city de- 
livery into rural sections which 





*Motor Truck Division, National Automobile 


Chamber of Commerce. 











Motor Trucks in 
Meat Industry 


Four years ago reliable statis- 
tics placed the number of motor 
trucks in use in the meat pack- 
ing and allied industries at 
60,000. Today not less than 
70,000 are in service, as follows: 
Meat Packers 


ee 





Total 


Capacities are estimated as fol- 
lows: 


WN BOR se oo ocedv cevewsoues 14,000 
Be IS 54 0'4. ve’ aiorerelb votes 45,600 
MOO Bos ccoveccucssnces 10,400 


Taking replacements and fleet 
additions into account, probably 
somewhat more than 16,000 trucks 
are purchased in the meat indus- 
try each year. 

A number of definite trends in 
the use of motor trucks in the 
meat packing industry are appar- 
ent. Among the most outstand- 
ing of these are— 


1—Growing use of trucks for in- 


state laws, are us 

@—A growing acceptance by pack- 
ers of insulated and re: rated 
trucks and trailers as efficient 
transportation tools. 




















Other phases of motor truck transportation in the meat industry will be discussed in 
later issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 





formerly had been served by ped- 
dler cars. 


In Chicago packers had to con- 
tend with a railroad switchmen’s 
strike which seriously impeded 
rail shipments. Motor trucks 
were put to rigorous tests by 
some of the larger packers, who 
for the first time supplied their 
branch houses in outlying dis- 
tricts through the medium of 
highway transportation. 

The truck not only proved its 
worth under fire, but definitely 
removed itself from the limita- 
tions of delivery within cities. 
With the construction of modern 
highways and improvements in 
truck manufacture, the remote 
retailer a hundred miles distant 
was, figuratively speaking, made 
a neighbor-customer of the pack- 
er. 

More than 60,000 truck units 
were in the service of the meat 
packing and allied industries at 
the end of 1927. 


Greater Safety and Speed 


Truck engineers, keeping pace 
with the demands of the packing- 
house shippers, contributed much 
to encourage the use of trucks. 


Recently the refrigerated truck 
has enlarged the radius of dis- 
tribution. Fresh meats are 
shipped from packinghouse to 
customer’s door overnight to dis- 
tances of 200 miles or more. 
“Freezer” truck units have be- 
come popular as branch houses of 
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LARGE CAPACITY REFRIGERATED TRUCK UNIT. 
Here is shown the latest addition to the motor truck fleet of the Val Decker 


Packing Co., Piqua, O. Two of these units are in service. : ‘ 
Despite their large size these units make 


erated and have a capacity of 8 tons. 


The trailers are refrig- 


unusually fast time, it is said. The tractors are Autocar Model D. The Val Decker 


company has 34 motor trucks in service, 


delivering products in a territory with a 


radius of 100 to 200 miles in all directions from the plant—up into Michigan and 


down into West Virginia and Kentucky. 


the packer. They are manned by 
driver-salesman or carry as a pas- 
senger a salesman who sells his 
route that way. 


Maximum speed with maximum 
safety have been given the truck- 
using shipper. Highly inflated 
pneumatic tires have served to in- 
crease the speed potentiality, and 
hydraulic and compressed air 
brakes have insured safety at this 
speed. Statistics last year showed 
that only 3.6 of the trucks pro- 
duced had solid tires as standard 
equipment. 

Another advance in truck de- 
sign is the aluminum body which, 
engineers claim, increases the 
payload upwards of 1,500 pounds. 


Packer Truck Increase 


Estimates are that since 1925 
the meat industry has increased 
its truck units until they number 
more than 70,000. Practically all 
deliveries to points with a radius 
of 100 miles are made by motor 
trucks. 

Fresh and cured meats, ready- 
to-serve products, produce, lard, 
and other packinghouse products 
are within close call of the retail- 
er and consumer. Inventories are 
reduced. The packer’s sales are 
increased, due to his ability to 
meet the consumer’s demand 
quickly and efficiently. 

With this comparatively quick 
transition into new modes of dis- 
tribution the capable traffic man- 
ager has not been caught napping. 
He has kept in close touch with 
maintenance and operation meth- 


eds, and as far as has been hu- 
manly possible, has kept down 
expenses. As much as he has 
chipped off figures in the red, the 
veteran director of a delivery sys- 
tem continues to find “leaks” 
which are burdening the delivery 
system with unnecessary costs. 


Operating Record Systems 


Material written on costs sys- 
tems and operation statistics have 
been decidedly valuable insofar as 
they give the individual shipper 
an insight into what the other 
fellow is doing for economy of 
operation. 


However, the varying condi- 
tions under which trucks are used 
make it virtually impossible to es- 
tablish cost systems and oper- 
ating programs which can advan- 
tageously be applied uniformly to 
all delivery set-ups. 


Due to this, the efficient cost 
system of the meat packer is gen- 
erally arranged by his own ac- 
counting department after a care- 
ful periodic checking up of in- 
dividual expenses and operation 
calculations. The more carefully 
and constantly these figures are 
checked the more efficient be- 
comes the operator’s delivery 
system. 


The wise delivery director fits an ex- 
act piece of equipment to the service it 
performs most economically. He 
chooses his routes so there is no waste, 
either in time or money, and sees that 
the routing is arranged to care for 
future requirements of the business. 
He constantly seeks improvement in his 
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maintenance program, and has his 
drivers “on the ball” all the time. 

Driver problems are some of the mogt 
acute with which the operator of a flee 
of trucks has to contend. It is th 
human element that makes the drive 
problem difficult to solve. 


Solving Driver Problem. 


A trim-lined motor truck tastefully 
painted, bearing the name of its oper 
ator and the nature of his business, jg 
one of the most effective, yet least ex. 
pensive, bits of advertising that a meat 
packer can buy. Much mud can ik 
thrown on this pretty picture, however, 
if the power behind the wheel is g 
“roughneck” whose one thought is tp 
reach the cashier’s office and draw his 
weekly pay envelope. 

Numerous concerns throughout the 
country are discarding the inefficient 
truck driver, and are replacing him with 
an alert and courteous chauffeur—or 4 
driver-salesman who realizes that his 
actions reflect on the company which 
employs him, and that the door is open 
if he is discourteous, or recklessly 
manipulates the company’s vehicles. Qn 
the other hand, he knows he is in line 
for a salary increase if his record ap 
proaches perfection. 

Through the institution of driver 
training systems, intra-fleet safety con 
tests, bonus systems and small periodic 
salary increases for accident-free ree 
ords, the driver problem is being solved. & 

Probably the best testimony of this 
is the recent report of the National 
Safety Council, which revealed that 
fatal accidents caused by trucks, taxi- 
cabs and buses have decreased 19 per 
cent, while private passenger car fatal- 
ities have increased about 37 per cent 
over a period of three years ending in 
1930. 

Eliminating Distribution Wastes x 

While the distributor increases 
use of his distribution facilities 1% 
maximum of efficiency, he also} 
creases the value of the consumif 
dollar by reducing the price of” 
product which the consumer has to] 
Distribution represents from a thi 
three-quarters of the price of 
products. Enormous sums are Wa 
annually because of unscientific 
tribution. j 

The motor truck is becoming 
and more a prominent factor in 
ing these distribution losses. The 
way vehicle has been rightfully 
“the tool of business that the ship 
has at hand to help him keep down® 
cost of distribution which is just® 
much a part of the price of everythit 
we buy as the raw material that 
into it.” 

Notwithstanding, there are prograilé 
under way which threaten to retard the 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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Temperature Control a Feature 


Of New Truck Cooling Unit 


Carbon dioxide has inherent 
qualities that make it an ideal re- 
frigerant in many respects for 
meat trucks. 

It is clean, does not corrode 
body and chassis iron and steel 
work, and a comparatively small 
quantity, properly used, is capa- 
ple of producing desired temper- 
atures for long periods. 


Many packers have been using 
solid carbon dioxide as a truck re- 
frigerant since it first came on 
the market in a commercial way. 

Early experiences were not satisfac- 
iory where proper methods had not 
been developed. This gave rise to the 
impression that this refrigerant was 
not practical for such a purpose, espe- 
cially where its use was discarded by 
packers who had not used the right 
methods. 


Temperature Control is Necessary. 


Solid carbon dioxide, commonly 
called by the trade names “Dry Ice,” 
“Carbice,” etc., evaporates at the very 
low temperature of 110° F. below zero, 
and consequently is capable of produc- 
ing temperatures ranging from far be- 
low zero to high above. In fact, tem- 
perature variation is inevitable in the 
absence of suitable control. This is 
why some previous experiments have 
not been satisfactory. 

If a block of solid carbon dioxide is 
placed in an ordinary bunker, as some- 
times used for truck body refrigeration, 


it will cool the body to excess when 
first placed therein, wasting the refrig- 
erant extravagantly. But later, as the 
refrigerant is consumed and grows 
smaller in size, temperatures will rise 
until they become far too warm for 
safety. 

In the method now being used known 
as the Icefin system, the intensity of 
refrigeration does not depend upon the 
overall size of the block of solid carbon 
dioxide. Consequently, uniform tem- 
peratures can be maintained. By means 
of special resistance units the degree 
of refrigeration can be varied so as to 
maintain almost any desired temper- 
ature. 

Indications are that this refrigerant 
will find a wider field of usefulness in 
trucks, now that improved methods of 
regulating and holding constant tem- 
peratures have been developed. Some 
examples of successful use are given 
here. 

Lehigh Packing Co., Allentown, Pa., 
is using 2 standard Ford panel body 
trucks with 2 in. of insulation. These 
are refrigerated with solid carbon diox- 
ide through an Icefin unit installed in 
the truck, which maintains a uniform 
temperature of 40 to 50 degs. Fahr. 
These trucks use approximately 25 lbs. 
of CO: on a hot summer day, when an 
average of 40 stops and door openings 
are made. There is no special treat- 
ment of the body except the insulation. 

Innovation in Body Design. 

Wilson & Co. have several trucks re- 
frigerated with solid carbon dioxide by 
this method operating out of Scranton, 
Pa. These are used mainly for smoked 
meats, and uniform temperatures of 45 
to 48 degs. are maintained. 

Adolf Gobel, Inc., recently placed an 


COOLING UNIT INSTALLED IN REFRIGERATED BODY. 


The fact that the Icefin unit is self-contained makes installation simple. 
Solid carbon dioxide or water ice may be used. 


vided to carry away the water. 
Size of the body. 
unit is installed, 


Rither 
When ice is used a drain is pro- 


One, two or three units are used, depending on the 
At the right is shown the 


Wilson & Co. truck in which this 


CONDUCTOR PLATE 
FINS. 


AND COOLING 


Here is shown the Icefin cooling unit 
with rear and sides removed. The unit 
consists essentially of a container for ice 
or solid carbon dioxide with exterior 
radiating fins extending across the front 
and bottom. The unit is so designed that 
the refrigerant is in continual contact 
with the conductor plates from which the 
radiating fins protrude. A baffle directs 
the air over the fins. When using solid 
carbon dioxide temperature control is se- 
cured by using resistance plates between 
the refrigerant and the conductor plate. 


order for 52 insulated trucks. These 
are now being constructed and will be 
refrigerated by this method of using 
solid carbon dioxide. 


An innovation in body design in these 
trucks for Gobel is two compartments 
in each body. One of these is for 
smoked meats, and will have a temper- 
ature of approximately 46 degs. The 
other will be held at approximately 40 
cegs. and is for fresh meats. Bodies 
are of the panel type with built-in in- 
sulation. 


It was originally intended to refrig- 
erate these bodies with ice and salt, but 
CO: was finally decided on to save dead 
weight and increase pay load. The 
trucks will be used in fast delivery ser- 
vice. 

In all three of the cases cited Icefin 
cooling units used are designed for in- 
stallation in truck bodies either ready 
built or custom type. They can be in- 
stalled or removed in a few minutes 
and are so placed that loading space is 
not interfered with. 


How Temperature Is Controlled. 


These units are simple in design, con- 
sisting essentially of a metal box with 
radiating fins extending across the 
front and bottom. Their ability to 
maintain a constant temperature, it is 
said, is due to the manner in which the 
heat is picked up and fed to the refrig- 
erant. 


Some earlier methods of using CO: 
as a refrigerant did not prove practical. 
In this case the top and four sides of 
the unit, protected by heavy insulation, 
leave only the bottom surface free to 
absorb heat. As a result the refriger- 
ant evaporates down in wafer shape, 
with a constant cross section. 


Temperatures are controlled in a sim- 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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Insulation for the Meat Packer’s 


Refrigerated Truck 


By L. T. 


In many respects the problems 
of insulating a truck body are no 
different from those which must 
be met when insulating a cooler 
within a meat plant. One is 
mobile and the other is station- 
ary, but in both cases the object 
is to prevent heat transfer and 
conserve refrigeration. 


Insulated and refrigerated truck 
bodies are comparatively new de- 
velopments. Itis natural, perhaps, 
that some mistakes should be 
made in the development of de- 
sign and construction, and that 
as a result, some bodies have not 
been as satisfactory from an insu- 


ia Home S leag 


HAM & BACON 


Sibley.* 


problem that must be considered. They 
are: 

1.—Structural strength and stability. 

2.—Insulating efficiency. 

3.—Effective installation of the insu- 
lation. 

4.—Economy of installation. 

Ability to stand up under the rather 
severe service conditions is one requisite 
of truck insulation. 

There are two general types of insu- 
lation used in trucks—“loose packed” 
and “board form.” Corkboard is one 
of the best-known insulants of the 
latter type. Properly applied it adds 
strength and rigidity to the truck body, 
and maintains its place under the vibra- 


GOOD LOOKING AND EFFICIENT INSULATED TRUCK. 


One of the units of the insulated truck fleet of the Iowa Packing Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. The body, insulated with corkboard, was built by B. Heinig, Chicago. 


It is mounted on a General Motors chassis, 


lation efficiency standpoint as 
they might have been made. 


Trouble has been caused in some 
cases, we believe, because packers and 
body builders have not approached the 
problem of truck body insulation with 
all of the requirements clearly in mind. 
After all, a refrigerated truck body is 
simply a cold storage room on wheels. 
The design of its insulation, therefore, 
has many factors in common with de- 
sign of a plant cooler. 

Points in Insulating Trucks. 

It costs money to refrigerate a truck. 
The truck that carries a well-insulated, 
sturdy body is a source of satisfaction 
and profit to its owner. Such bodies 
gain the confidence and appreciation of 
customers when products are delivered 
to them in perfect condition. Well- 
constructed bodies, well insulated, will 
save many dollars over those carelessly 
built. 

There are four salient points, we 
believe, in the truck body insulation 


tions and jolts of the truck. With 
careful workmanship there will be no 
uninsulated edges around the top 
perimeter of the truck body and conse- 
quent loss of costly refrigeration. 


Effects of Moisture. 


Efficiency of various insulating mate- 
rials has been determined by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. The results of 
these tests show there are three mate- 
rials that have lower laboratory tests 
on single pieces than pure corkboard. 
These are hemp fiber packed between 
burlap or insulating paper; eel grass 
between kraft paper and felted cattle 
hair. The heat transmission values as 
determined by the Bureau are .25, .26 
and .26 B.t.u. respectively, as compared 
with .27 B.t.u. for pure corkboard. 

None of these three insulants are 
practical for use for truck body insu- 
lation. Loose packed hemp fiber is 
practical, but the insulating efficiency 


*Sales promotion department, United 


Cork Companies. 
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is not nearly so good when this fibrous 
material is taken out of its burlap or 
insulating paper cover. 

With the cover removed the heat 
transmission of hemp fiber increases to 
.35 to .40 B.t.u. But even if one did 
consider any one of these materials 
from laboratory tests alone, there 
would still remain the problem of 
waterproofing to keep out the moisture 
when the insulation was applied to a 
truck body. And this problem is im. 
portant, as moisture decreases the 
efficiency of an insulant. 

Installing the Insulant. 

The natural waterproof qualities of 
pure corkboard have caused many pack. 
ers to specify it for truck insulation, 
When properly installed its efficiency 
is not decreased by moisture attacks, 
Actual tests have proved that the 
efficiency of this insulant decreases 
little if at all in actual service. 


Installation of corkboard in truck 
bodies can be made most effectively, 
In every refrigerated truck body there 
is a constant infiltration of warm, 
moisture-laden air. This action is often 
called “breathing.” Moisture is the 
worst enemy of insulation. Pure cork 
is absolutely waterproof; it is Nature's 
own water repellant, and does not lose 
its waterproofing qualities with age, 
Many cold storage rooms insulated with 
pure cork have been in service from 
25 to 30 years and the cork is as strong 
and dry as ever. 


Installation Costs. 


In truck bodies there is not only the 
norma] infiltration of warm air and 
moisture, but infiltration under 35 to 50 
and more miles of wind pressure be 
cause of the moving truck. Obviously 
the waterproof qualities of the insulant 
must be of the best, for if water gets 
into the insulation the insulating quali- 
ties are quickly lost. 

In the installation of pure cork ina 
truck body the ideal job would first be 
to paint the inner surface of the body 
with asphaltic paint. This would cos 
for labor and materials approximately 
%e to le per sq. ft. The corkboard 
should then be double-dipped in hot 
asphalt (22 degs. Fahr. melting point) 
and stuck in place. 

Corkboard should be additionally 
nailed or fastened with galvanized wit 
nails to the body braces and surfaces 
The asphalt and labor cost of applying 
the corkboard should not exceed 4¢@ 
5c per sq. ft. surface measure. TH 
corkboards should be tightly fitted # 
that the joints remain cork to cork. 

Inner exposed surface of the come 
board should then be given a hea 
coat of hot asphalt, taking care to cot 
thoroughly all seams between the cork 
boards. This would cost for labor ail 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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Driver Cooperation Is the Key to 
Low Truck Accident Records 


The human element is the 
packer’s biggest problem in safe 
truck operation. 

And this problem is quite un- 
like employee problems in the 
plant. Here the workers are un- 
der close personal supervision, 
and any unsafe or unprofitable 
practices can be corrected almost 
immediately. 

When a truck driver leaves the 
plant he is “on his own.” And 
whether the fleet is large or 
small, the packer must rely on 
minds functioning under diverse 
and sometimes complex circum- 
stances. 

Much of the time the trucks are 
out of sight and not under direct 
control. Yet all this time the 
packer is responsible to the com- 
munity for their safe, efficient 
and courteous operation. 


Accidents Are Expensive 


An accident liability must be 
liquidated. The cost is a total 
loss to the packer, even to the ex- 
tent of having no good will value. 

Accidents breed controversy 
and discontent. No person who 
is the victim of a packer’s truck 
may be expected to feel grateful, 
regardless of the amount of 
money received. 

And in addition to the financial 
loss as a result of truck accidents, 
the packer must take into consid- 
eration the element of bad will, 
harmful advertising and commun- 
ity resentment that follows in the 
wake of an unfortunate accident 
record. 

Two things are of considerable 
importance in keeping truck acci- 
dents low—careful selection and 
adequate training of the drivers. 


| 
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An excellent example of a highly 
successful driver training system for a 
packer fleet of moderate size is that of 
the Keefe-Le Stourgeon Co., Arkansas 
City, Kans. 

The first published account of this 
company’s method appeared in a report 








DAILY AUTOMOBILE REPORT. 
Note: All questions must be answered. 


ol 


. Is Steering Gear in Good 
ee 8 ae ir Ry pee 
. Do Service Brakes Work 
PPI 04sec ait ao nt Rin ons wie 4S 
. Do Emergency Brakes Work 
PROMI edhe iasslsis <ca'etaa sa viate.9's1s- 
. Are Both Headlights Working? 
. Is Tail Light Working? 
. Is Windshield Wiper Working? 
. Is Signal Device in Good Order?... 
. If you had an Accident today 
did you make Report? 
. Describe any Noticeable De- 
fects in Engine 


SCOMOND OF - WwW 








TRUCK DRIVER’S DAILY REPORT. 


This is filled out each night. The driver 
is held responsible if he takes out a truck 
he knows is defective. 


of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, the information having 
been supplied by S. M. Woodman, chief 
accountant of the company. 

The Keefe-Le Stourgeon Co. slaugh- 
ters about 50,000 hogs and 5,000 cattle 
annually and is a jobber of many other 
products, including butter, cheese, mar- 
garine, compound, etc. It is an old- 
established concern, having been in 
business for nearly 30 years. 
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During the last seven years it has 
been operating motor trucks to deliver 
practically its entire output. This is 
because of the character of the sales 
territory it covers as related to railroad 
location and service. 

At the present time the fleet consists 
of 25 trucks with capacities from one- 
half to 5 tons. The territory covered 
has a radius of about 250 miles from 
the plant, and between 500,000 and 
750,000 vehicle miles are operated every 
year, 

Accidents Cut in Half. 

The company has been training its 
drivers to be considerate, efficient, 
courteous and accommodating to cus- 
tomers and especially to drive carefully 
to avoid accidents. The driver training 
system was started about six years ago, 
since which time the percentage of ac- 
cidents has been decreased about 50 per 
cent. 

In general, each driver handles the 
same vehicle day after day and over 
the same route. On long trips and with 
heavy loads helpers accompany the 
drivers, but generally the trucks are 
handled by one man. 

The foreman of the shipping depart- 
ment is in charge of the driver train- 
ing plan. 

Student drivers are usually put to 
work in the shipping department or in 
the plant, and are not given the re- 
sponsibility of driving on the road un- 
til after that experience. Meanwhile, 
there has been opportunity of study- 
ing the man’s qualifications before he 
is put in charge of a truck. 


Training the Drivers. 

Each Saturday at 1:30 P. M., there 
is a meeting of the truck drivers with 
their foreman and the plant safety com- 
mittee to discuss their problems and 
learn how they may become more pro- 
ficient. At these meetings, and also 
at other times, the management lays 
particular stress on safety, at the same 
time urging the importance of courtesy 
on the road and careful handling of the 
equipment, the latter to keep mainte- 
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BUILDS GOOD WILL AND VOLUME. 


Safe truck operation consists in picking the right men as 
drivers, educating them in their work and giving them an 
incentive to drive properly. This is the experience of the 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon Co., Arkansas City meat packers. This 
unit of the company’s fleet is a General Motors truck. 


ANOTHER USE FOR THE MOTOR TRUCK. 


Selling direct from truck has been profitable and eco- 
nomical for some packers. Retailers also like the idea, as 
it enables them to see the merchandise before purchasing 
and to pick out just what they want. Salesmen-drivers are 
needed for best results, 


& 
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nance expense and accidents at a mini- 
mum. 


The Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company 
appreciates that something is needed 
to encourage its drivers to carry out 
its instructions and has a plan of re- 
ward, in the shape of bonuses and 
salary increases, for those who make 
good. Driver conduct, however, is not 
judged solely on freedom from acci- 
dents, but takes into account also 
whether or not there are customer com- 
plaints against them, and whether the 
maintenance expense for their vehicles 
is relatively high or low. 


Bonuses take care of the safety re- 
ward. Every driver receives a bonus 
of $10 in cash and a new uniform for 
10,000 miles of accident free operation, 
with an extra bonus of $5 for 25,000 
miles of continuous operation without 
an accident. 


How Good Performance is Rewarded. 


The company also awarded a special 
bonus of an Elgin wrist watch to Verne 
Crabtree, the first driver who crossed 
the 50,000 mile mark without an acci- 
dent, and later rewarded Verne Crab- 
tree and Floyd Helfrick for reaching 
the 100,000 mile mark. 

Reward for other elements of good 
performance is reflected in the driver’s 
pay check which corresponds with his 
employer’s idea of his value and effi- 
ciency. 

Drivers who have had accidents, of 
course, forfeit the bonus, and in ex- 
treme cases where drivers have shown 
themselves grossly negligent or care- 
less they are either suspended or dis- 
missed. 


At the Saturday meetings each driv- 


er’s mileage of safe driving is reported, 
so that the relative standing of differ- 
ent drivers is made known to all. Mr. 
Woodman, who has charge of the truck 
records, bonuses, accidents, etc., when- 
ever possible, arranges to have police 
officials address the drivers’ meetings, 
explaining to them the purpose of the 
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MECHANIC’S REPORT. 


The following Adjustments and Re- 
pairs are Completed 


(Mechanic) 


ROUTE CARDS. 


Signed Driver 
Signed Checker 
No. Baskets Left Out 


P. S. NO DRIVER will be paid for 
trip without first having turned in this 
card, filled out in full. 








ROUTE CARD FOR TRUCK DRIVER. 


Filled out and signed by the driver 
and turned in to his foreman at the com- 
pletion of each trip. 


traffic regulations and other questions 
of road behavior. At other times, he 
has the safety engineer of the company 
that carries the insurance, meet with 
the drivers to give them an encourag- 
ing message. 
Drivers Responsible for Trucks. 

Each driver has a printed copy of 
rules and regulations which he is ex- 
pected to learn and follow. These are 
short enough and few enough to make 
that easy. It is the privilege of the 
drivers at any time to criticise rules or 
practices. Open discussion is encouraged 
at the Saturday meetings. 

Another part in the safety program 
is the use of posters and other litera- 
ture. The posters are changed weekly 








TRUCK DRIVER’S REPORT ON CONDITION OF TRUCK AND EQUIPMENT. 


Kind of Truck 
Date Oil Changed 
Date Cleaned 
Date Battery Tested and What Tested 
Date Tires Tested 
Were All Parts Greased 
Was Transmission Filled 
Was Differential Filled 
Condition of Jack 
Number of Spare Tires 
Condition of Chains 
Have You a Pull Rope 
Tools on Hand 
Condition of Tires 


Motor Cleaned 
Transmission Cleaned 
Fire Extinguisher 
No. Locks 


Extra Bearings 

Rear End Checked 

All Valve Caps & Nuts on. 
ocks Oi — 


SRS ES eR a's howisa wa eis s tbo 6 ss0s 4s b Soh sos 


NOTE—This card must be properly filled out and O. K.’d by foreman before 


you can receive your check. 


WEEKLY TRUCK INSPECTION REPORT FORM. 


A Oe ee inspection is given each truck each week. 
and keeps a record of the mechanical history of each vehicle. 


own repair 


The company has its 


This is used as a checkup on each driver and as an index of his ability. 
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and are displayed in the office and 
in the truck drivers’ rest room. 
Each truck is inspected weekly, 


at the end of each day the driver mugp 
make a written report setting forth the 


condition of his truck, especially ea 


ing attention to any defective conditi n 
The driver is held respom 
sible if he takes out a truck he knows 
is defective, otherwise the garage f ore. 


of brakes. 


man is responsible if an unfit t 
goes on the road. 


The company has its own repair ¢ 


partment, and keeps a record of the 


mechanical history of each _ vehicle 

which is used as a checkup on its driver, 

or as an index of his ability. 
Equipment Well Cared For. 

The company endeavors to give its 
drivers every possible assistance in the 
way of maintaining its equipment. The 
inspections cover the truck as a whole, 
and the electrical equipment and the 
brakes are adjusted weekly. At the 
drivers’ request the company installed 
fire extinguishers and rear view mirrors 
on all of its trucks. 

In short it tries to do everything it 
can for the drivers, and then it expects 
and realizes very agreeable results. 

To pass upon accidents, and to de- 
termine who is at fault and how the 
accident might have been avoided, 
there is a safety committee made up 
of three members from the plant, one 
truck driver and Mr. Woodman. This 
committee holds what is called “kan- 
garoo court” following every accident. 

This court undertakes to find out the 
cause of the accident and to indicate, if 
possible, how a repetition of the acci- 
dent may be avoided and, if the driver 
was guilty of negligence, fixes his 
penalty, which may be suspension for 
a day or a week, forfeiture of the 
bonus, discharge, etc. 


Each Accident Analyzed. 


A record of all accidents is kept and 
analyzed as to causes. From this study 
it has been found that almost all acci- 
dents are caused by two or more per 
sons getting careless at the same time 
and at _the same place. Accidents in 
congested territory are minor, so far 
as the company’s experience goes. Its 
most serious accidents have been in the 
open country. 

Through its driver training plan the 
company has found that it has sue 
ceeded in reducing accidents without in 
any way reducing the amount of work 
accomplished in a day, and has de 
veloped a character of driving that has 
materially increased its business by 
promoting good will. At the same time 
it has reduced appreciably the operation 
and maintenance expense. 

The company .enjoys an insurant 
rate that is probably average or below. 
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MODERN BODY CONSTRUCTION INCREASES PAY LOAD. 


This truck body of the Fulton Market Provision Co., Chicago, constructed of 
aluminum and insulated with Dry Zero, weighs 331/3 -per cent less than a similar 


body built of wood and steel. 
roof. 


od ¢ It has 2% in. of Dry Zero in the sides and 5 in. in the 
The floor is insulated with corkboard. 


Refrigeration is with ice and salt. 


Trucks Well Insulated Are Less 
Costly to Operate 


When a cooler within the meat 
plant is not well insulated there 
is a high rate of heat transfer, 
refrigeration costs are high and 
the danger of damage to products 
is increased. 

These same facts apply to in- 
sulated and refrigerated trucks. 
Well-constructed and_ well-insul- 
ated bodies keep refrigeration 
costs low, maintain products in 
better condition and are more eco- 
nomical to operate than those of 
poorer construction less efficient- 
ly insulated. 

“But the meat packer will do well to 
keep in mind a number of conditions, 
which must be met when insulating 
truck bodies, that usually do not enter 
into consideration when insulating a 
cooler within the plant,” says James 
E. Russell of the Fulton Market Pro- 
vision Co., Chicago, Ill. Among these 
he lists the following: 

Points to Keep in Mind. 

1—Advisability of keeping truck 
weights low without: sacrificing carry- 
ing capacity or refrigerating efficiency. 

2—Need for an insulation that will 
not settle or open up at the joints un- 
der vibration. 
3—Good workmanship when apply- 
ing the insulation, particularly water- 
proofing, keeping in mind the increased 
chances for air leakage into a truck 
body in motion. 

4—Efficient insulation in sufficient 
quantities to maintain the desired tem- 


perature, with perhaps a fair factor of 
Safety, 


This company has been a pioneer in 
the use of refrigerated trucks in Chi- 
cago and delivers all product in them. 
Not only do refrigerated trucks elimi- 
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nate almost entirely the danger of dam- 
age to products being delivered, Mr. 
Russell says, but they are also business 
builders. Retailers prefer that their 
purchases be delivered under refrigera- 
tion, and the packer or provisioner who 
uses insulated or refrigerated trucks 
has a merchandising advantage over 
competitors who do not. 

The latest addition to the refriger- 
ated truck fleet of this company is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion.: This truck is being used in city 
delivery, and travels about 50 miles 
daily making about 28 stops. It has 
a capacity of 1% to 3 tons. Sides are 
insulated with 2% in. of Dry Zero and 
the top with 5 in. Corkboard insulation 
is used in the floor. 


Plenty of Insulation. 


There is a very decided advantage, 
this company believes, in using plenty 
of insulation. Well-insulated bodies, it 
has found, enables it to do without re- 
frigeration in its trucks for a consider- 
able period of the year. The products 
go directly from the coolers into the 
trucks, and unless the weather is warm, 
contain sufficient refrigeration to keep 
the body at safe temperatures for the 
comparatively short routes over which 
the trucks operate. 

When refrigeration is required it has 
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GOOD WORKMANSHIP ESSENTIAL 


BELT RAILS 

| BLANKET COMPRESSED TO %e INCH 
OUTSIDE. PANELS 
il, MOIS TURE. PROOF PAPER OR ASPHALT 
|] _--_—- SHEET METAL OR PLYWOOD 


VERTICAL POSTS 
BELT RAILS 
ASPHALT OR MOISTURE PROOF PAPER 





Horizontal Section 


FOR BEST INSULATION RESULTS. 


The best insulating material will not give the highest insulation efficiency if it 
is improperly installed. Here is shown the recommended method for installing a 


single course Dry Zero blanket in post and belt rail construction. 
hung on the inside of framing of walls and roof. 


The -blanket is 
Horizontal belt and roof rails 


are then screwed or nailed through the blanket to the framing. 


Wood or metal lining, or both, is then 


covered with waterproof material and sealed with asphalt at all edges. 


paneling and roof is then applied. 
bers. 


through the blanket to spacing strips, 


fastened to rails. Outside of framing is 


Outside 


Floor is built by laying tongue and grooved sub-floor on the main cross mem- 
Waterproof paper is laid and sealed on this. 
then installed and the blanket laid completely over. 


Longitudinal spacing strips are 
Floor joists are then fastened 


tongue and grooved plank floor nailed to 


joists and metal lining laid over plank floor, edges turned up. 
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been the practice of this company to 
use ice and salt in a steel barrel. In 
the case of the truck shown, 120 lbs. 
of ice and salt furnish sufficient re- 
frigeration for a day and a half in 
warm weather. 

In addition to securing light weight 
with Dry Zero insulation a further gain 
in this respect was secured through the 
use of aluminum in the bedy construc- 
tion. This body, it has been estimated 
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by the builders, the Erlinder-Platt 
Co., Chicago, weighs one-third less than 
a similar body of wood and steel in- 
sulated with heavier materials. This 
weight saving, of course, is reflected in 
lower operating costs. 

For accounting purposes each truck 
operated by this company is credited 
with 20c for each 100 Ibs. of product 
delivered, and is charged with overhead 
and operating expenses. 


Refrigerated Distributing Service 
Saves Money for Meat Men 


A refrigerated distributing ser- 
vice is provided for wholesale and 
retail meat dealers in some cities 
that offers advantages ordinarily 
available only to those operating 
large fleets and maintaining inde- 
pendent garages with complete 
mechanical forces. 


An example of this particular 
type of service is that conducted 
out of New York City by John J. 
Casale, Inc. Among those for 
whom they handle the distribu- 
tion of meats in refrigerated 
trucks are Kramer Brothers, Inc., 
Cosmopolitan Markets and Cun- 
ningham Brothers. 

The trucks are owned by the service 
company and are built in accordance 
with the specifications of the meat con- 
cern whose product is to be handled, 
but conforming as nearly as possible 
to a standard set by Casale. Most of 
his trucks are 3% ton B.C. 6 cylinder 
Macks, with bodies built by represen- 
tative refrigerated body builders. 

Chauffeurs operating these trucks 
are employed and paid by the meat 
dealer, and aside from requiring capa- 


ble, careful drivers, Casale makes no 
further demands. 


Method of Truck Operation. 


The charge for this distributing ser- 
vice includes upkeep, oil, gas and gar- 
age for the trucks, with an additional 
charge of approximately $15 per week 
for solid carbon dioxide (the refriger- 
ant used) during warm weather. In 
the winter there is sufficient cold with- 
out the addition of the refrigerant, and 
the insulated bodies keep the meat from 
freezing. 

As an illustration, John J. Casale, 
Inc., operates four Mack trucks with 
bodies built by Henry Hessner & Son 
of Brooklyn for Kramer Brothers, Inc. 
These refrigerated bodies have a re- 
turn duct system and are insulated. 
The dimension of the bodies is 15 ft. 
6 inches long, 7 ft. 2 inches wide and 
6 ft. high. 


During the winter months an average 
of 1,500 miles is covered within a radius 


_ of 25 to 30 miles of New York. Through- 


out the summer months the territory 
is extended to cover resorts on Long 
Island, Westchester County and some 


AVOIDS MEAT SPOILAGE LOSS BOTH SUMMER AND WINTER. 
Refrigerated truck fleet used by Kramer Bros., New York City, for metropolitan 


area delivery. 
dioxide. 


Mack trucks with Hessner bodies, refrigerated with solid carbon 
These trucks are owned and maintained by a service company, and oper- 


ated by the meat concern, with satisfaction to both parties. 
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points in New Jersey. On these trips 


a truck will average 250 miles, leaving 
the plant early one morning and return- 
ing late the following day. 

In the event of a breakdown or the 
laying up for repairs of a regular truck, 
Casale furnishes a substitute truck to 
Kramer Brothers, which assures them 
of four trucks in operation at all times, 

These trucks have been in operation 
for considerably more than one year 
and George Kramer, who has a wide 
reputation as a successful merchandiz- 
er, is strongly in favor of this type of 
refrigerated distributing service. He 
says that these insulated bodies, in 
keeping the meats from freezing in the 
winter, and with the aid of the dry 
refrigerant in the summer maintaining 
the meats in excellent condition, save 
him from $200 to $300 a month on 
meats, since no trimming or regrading 
is necessary on delivery to the custom- 
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TWICE AS MANY MOTOR TRUCKS, 

International truck registrations in 
the metropolitan district of New York 
City for the first nine months of 1981 
show an-increase of 56 per cent over 
those of the same period for the previ- 
ous year. This is compared to a loss 
of ten per cent for the industry, states 
E. Burke, manager of the New York 
City branch of the International Har- 
vester Company. Registration records 
for the metropolitan district also show 
that sales of International trucks have 
advanced from seventh place in 1930 
to third place in 1931. 


a ee 


LIVE STOCK RATES TO CALIF. 


In Romeo Stores Company et al v. 
Union Pacific Railroad Company et al, 
with which several other cases were 
consolidated and heard, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prescribed rea- 
sonable live stock rates to California 
from points in Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and the Missouri River 
on hogs, carloads, and awarded repara- 
tion to the complainants. Future rates 
have already been prescribed in the 
general Western Live Stock Case. 


a 


MORE LIVESTOCK BY TRUCK. 


Livestock received by truck at thir- 
teen of the principal livestock markets 
of the country in 1931 totaled 19,515,- 
639 head, compared with 15,006,900 
head in 1930 and 13,047,948 head im 
1929. Of the 1931 truck receipts 2,413, 
862 were cattle, 1,498,993 calves, 12,- 
179,862 hogs and 3,393,295 sheep. The 
balance totaling 29,627 were ‘horses. 
The greatest increase in truck receipts 
of any one class of livestock was it 
hogs. 
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Large Capacity Truck Train Cuts 
Meat Distribution Costs 


When the volume of meat prod- 
ucts to be transported is great 
enough, and when the mileage 
and other conditions permit, there 
generally is a decided saving in 
the use of large capacity trucks 
and trailers rather than a greater 
number of smaller trucks. 


One large unit or truck costs 
less, as a rule, than two or more 
smaller trucks. And in addition 
to a saving in drivers’ wages, 
other items of overhead, mainten- 
nance and overhead generally are 
lower. 


Large capacity trucks and 
truck trains are finding increas- 
ing use in the meat industry for 
interurban service, particularly 
for rather long hauls and when a 
variety of products — including 
carcass beef and hogs—are being 
transported. 


For supplying branch houses 
they provide quick service, make 
it possible to reduce branch house 
inventories and reduce the cost of 
handling, particularly when the 
branch house has no direct rail- 
road connections. 


Among packing concerns making use 
of large capacity trucks and truck 
trains is Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. This company operates daily 
between its plant at Austin, Minn., and 
its branch house in Minneapolis, a dis- 
tance of 117 miles, a truck train with 
a total carrying capacity of a carload 
of product. 

Large Carrying Capacity. 

This service was started about two 
years ago, and worked out so satisfac- 
torily and profitably that regular truck 
trains of smaller capacities later were 
put on routes serving customers in 
southern Minnesota, northern Iowa and 
Wisconsin. 


Inadequate railroad service between 
Austin and Minneapolis was the prin- 
cipal factor which influenced this com- 
pany to adopt truck train transporta- 
tion for serving the branch house in 
this latter city. A longer time was re- 
quired to make shipments by rail than 
the short distance apparently justified, 
and delays with their consequent dis- 
appointments and expense were not un- 
common, 


After a thorough study of the prob- 
lems involved, and with a clear idea in 
mind of the character of service de- 
sired, a complete survey of the truck 
and trailer equipment available was 


made. The result of this study and in- 
vestigation was that the company pur- 
chased and put into use the unit shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This 
equipment has ‘been in service ever 
since. 

The unit consists of a Mack truck 
with a rated capacity of 8% to 5 tons, 
a 25-ft. drop frame Freuhauf semi- 
trailer, and a wide drop frame, 20-ft., 
four wheel Freuhauf trailer. The total 
carrying capacity of the train is 40,000 
lbs. 

Carcasses Carried on Rails. 


Special refrigerated bodies were con- 
structed for the trailers. These have 
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Use of this truck train, the company 
says, has enabled the brameh to reduce 
its inventory materially and has given 
it the benefit of preferred service equal 
to railroad express. Hauling and han- 
dling costs also have been reduced ma- 
terially. 

Xr 


PUTTING OVER LAMB STORY. 


One of the most effective means of 
advertising meat direct to the house- 
wife was demonstrated in Chicago this 
week by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board when Max O. Cullen, meat 
cutting expert of the board, presented 
a lamb cutting demonstration before 
several thousand housewives who 
packed the Trianon ball room at 62nd 
st. and Cottage Grove ave. 

As good showmanship is an impor- 
tant part of a successful demonstration, 
Mr. Cullen was nattily attired as 


TRUCK TRAIN CARRIES CARLOAD OF MEATS PER TRIP. 
This truck train of Geo, A. Hormel & Co. operates between the plant at Austin, 


Minn., and Minneapolis, a distance of 117 miles. 


The unit consists of a Mack truck, 


with a capacity of 3% to 5 tons, a 25-ft. Freuhauf semi-trailer and a 20-ft. Freuhauf 


trailer. 
5 in. of Dry Zero. 


a cubical content equal to a 40-ft. 
U. R. T. railroad refrigerator car, and 
are insulated with 5 in. of Dry Zero 
applied in the standard rail method of 
construction. The exterior panels are 
8-ply Met-L-Wood, and the lining is 
%-in. surfaced oak. 

Refrigeration is ice and salt. Tem- 
peratures as low as 40 degs. Fahr. are 
obtained during the hottest weather. 

One feature of these truck bodies is 
the removable rails on which carcass 
beef is hung. These are a labor-saving 
and product-preserving device. 

The train makes the 117 miles be- 
tween the Austin plant and the Minne- 
apolis branch house in approximately 5 
hours, at a maximum speed of 35 miles 
an hour. Air brake equipment on both 
trucks and trailers is an added safety 
feature. 


The total carrying capacity is 40,000 lbs. 


Both trailers are insulated with 


Refrigeration is secured with ice and salt, temperatures of 40 
degs. Fahr. being maintained in the hottest weather. 
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though ready to participate in a musical 
comedy hit. He bore none of the ear- 
marks of a meat cutter. As he began . 
breaking up the carcass into cuts 
having much consumer appeal and ex- 
plaining just how these could be used 
and how little they cost, there were 
many “ahs” and “ohs” from the women 
present. Attention was centered closely 
on Mr. Cullen and the message regard- 
ing lamb, methods of preparing and 
why chops and legs cost more, which 
he delivered as the cuts were being 
made. 

Small wonder that lamb consumption 
has increased rapidly, as similar demon- 
strations have been given in many parts 
of the country, and even during the 
months of depressed prices lamb cuts 
have not fallen to the low level of many 
other meat cuts. This lamb demonstra- 
tion work being done by the National 
Livestock and Meat Board is financed 
by the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Colorado and Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders’ Association. 
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DOLD FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Net sales of the Jacob Dold Packing 
Co. for the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1931, totaled $35,742,000. Owing to 
conservative operation tonnage sales 
were slightly less than those of the 
preceding year and dollar sales were 
considerably lower, due to decline in 
prices. 

Current financial position of the com- 
pany was reported by president E. C. 
Andrews as “very strong.” There are 
no bank loans and the current assets 
at the close of the year were $5,214,- 
C00 as against current liabilities of 
$130,000. 

Results for the year showed a net 
loss of $289,000. President Andrews at- 
tributed this loss entirely to declining 
inventory values, which were written 
down constantly during the year as 
market prices declined, and at the end 
of the year inventories were valued at 
more than $900,000 less than the pre- 
ceding year. 

“Meat prices,” Mr. Andrews said, “are 
now at the lowest level in years, and 
we do not look for further substantial 
depreciation in the price of meats.” 

During the year the company slaugh- 
tered 1,057,000 hogs, 139,000 cattle and 
80,000 head of small stock. 

Increased use of trucks decreased the 
use of company-owned refrigerator 
cars, and these were sold and a satis- 
factory car leasing arrangement made 
which should prove profitable, Mr. An- 
drews said in his letter to stockholders. 


Income and Surplus. 


The condensed income account of the 
company for the fiscal year ended Oc- 
tober 31, 1931, is as follows: 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 


Less Cost of Sales 


ting Gross Pro’ 
selina ae and General 


Line 
i 77,874.71 
- 27,470.89 


318,872.72 
168,054.23 





183.56 
08.75 
212.02 

















Surplus as of Noy. 1, 1930 J 
Plus Miscellaneous’ Adjustments. . 9,601.31 


$ 1,972,005.08 


Earn 
abov ijei 4am, 608. 
ment, Foreign J 4 35,769.10 


Other Miscel- 


337,527.60 
$ 1,684,477.43 


The following directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: E. C. Andrews, 
W. F. Price, J. N. ae G. L. Talley, 


L. L. Babcock, S. F. Carr, W. J. Con- 





Surplus as of Oct. 31, 1931 
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ners and Warren Tubbs, all of Buffalo, 
and J. N. Maxwell of New York City. 
Officers were re-elected for 1932 as fol- 
lows: President, E. C. Andrews; vice- 
presidents, W. F. Price, G. L. Talley, 
B. A. Braun, L. B. Dorr and J. N. 
Scully; treasurer, B. W. Haggerty; sec- 
retary, J. N. Scully. 
— ge 


MILLER & HART FINANCES. 


Tonnage sales of Miller & Hart, Inc., 
for the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1931, show a decline of only 2 per cent 
from those of the previous year. But, 
as in the case of all companies, dollar 
volume is less. Sales totaled $7,624,- 
743, being 23.5 per cent less than in 
1930. 

The company continued to maintain 
and to improve its financial position, 
the ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities being 9.2 to 1, which is the 
highest in recent years and compares 
with 8.9 te 1 at the close of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Net working capital as of October 31 
amounted to $1,370,953, of which over 
$822,000 was in cash. In his letter to 
the stockholders, under date of January 
5, 1932, president D. R. Howland says 
that “inventories have been maintained 
at the lowest point consistent with the 
volume of business and are priced at 
the current market. All declines in in- 
ventory values during the past year 
have been charged directly against op- 
erations for the year.” 

Speaking of the lower dollar volume 
of sales, Mr. Howland said: 

“The inclusion in ‘cost of sales’ of in- 
ventory writedowns, necessitated by the 
continual decline in prices of both fin- 
ished and raw products, was largely 
responsible for the decrease in the ratio 
of gross profit to sale from 9.14 per 
cent for the 1930 fiscal year to 4.48 per 
cent for the 1931 fiscal year. While 
substantial reduction was made in sell- 
ing and administrative expenses during 
the year, the saving thus effected was 
not sufficient to overcome the operating 
loss.” 

The company has continued its prac- 
tice of setting up a generous reserve 
for depreciation. Net earnings avail- 
able for dividends for the fiscal year, 
before deducting depreciation, were 
$38,437. 

Looking forward to improved busi- 
ness in 1932, Mr. Howland said: 

“Your company anticipates consider- 
able improvement during the next fiscal 
year. It is in excellent financial posi- 
tion with ample working capital. The 
volume of business has been maintained, 
further considerable decline from the 
present low prices for its products is 
hardly to be expected, inventories are 
priced at the lowest levels in many years, 
and raw products also are now being 
purchased at the lowest prices prevail- 
ing during the past twenty-five years. 
If prices remain near present levels, 
it should be sible for your company 
to show a substantial profit during the 
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coming year on the present volume of 
business. 

Profit and loss account for the year 
ended October 31, 1931, for the com. 
pany and its subsidiary, Roberts a and 
Withington, Inc., is as follows: 


MILLER AND HART, INC. 
Sales—Before eliminating sales to 
ibsi $7 ,624,743.19 


sul ary 
Less—Deductions (including $5,729.20 
depreciation) 


——_ ane 
Net $7,205, 559,95 

Cost “of Bales (including $117,298. 2 
877,551.55 


depreciation) 
————— 
Gross Profit from Sales $ 328,008.49 
Selling Expenses 210,131.99 
Administrative Expenses ............ 196,489.08 
——eeee 
$ 406,620.25 


——e 
$ 78,611.% 


50, 
* Sasa 


$ 81,741.55 


Total Profits and Income $ 3,129. 
Other Deductions: 
$ 93,230. 


Operating Loss 
Other Income: 
Discount on reacquired securities. 
Other 


Other Interest Paid 


2% Tax at Source (Net) 
Loss on Sale of Capital Assets 


Net Loss Before Including Divi- 
dends Received from Subsidiary.$ 98,026.01 


ROBERTS AND WITHINGTON, INC. 
Net Profits (after providing $13,303.08 
depreciation and $5,012 dividends on 
pon sad holdings of preferred 


Net Loss Carried to Surplus $ 84,500.08 
Surplus— 
Paid in at date of 
Organization 
Earned, at beginning 


of year 634,025.10 


549,435.01 
Dividends Paid on Convertible Pref.” 
erence Stock 





Paid In and . Surplus at 
October 31, 1931 


HYGRADE REDUCES LOSS. 


Hygrade Food Products company te 
ports a loss of $598,810 for the year 
ended October 31, 1931, after inten 
depreciation and other charges. After 
crediting $410,962 to surplus, represent- 
ing the excess of par value over the 
cost of bonds purchased to meet 
fund requirements, there was a 
deficit for the year of $187,848. This 
compared with $248,607 in the p 
ing year when the net loss was si77 an 
from which special profit and los 
credits of $229,365 were deducted, lear 
ing the deficit stated. 

a oe 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

At a recent meeting of the director 
of George A. Hormel & Com 8 
quarterly dividend of 25c was declared 
on common stock, and the regular $1.5) 
on preferred was voted. 

For the six months ended December 
31, 1931, Procter & Gamble and subsi- 
aries show net earnings after all 
serves and charges for dep 
losses, taxes, advertising and sp 
cial introductory work, amounting 
$9,299,156. 

American Hide & Leather Compaly 
showed a loss of $99,448 for the 2 
weeks ended December 12, 1931. 
was after a go and charges bat 
before inventory and curt 
ments. Net loss for the 19; 
was $32,457. However, a reserve Lo 
$500,000 was Set up for revaluation @ 
inventories and securities for 
ety making the final net 
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[EDITORIAL 


Certain Lessons Must Be Learned 


The present period of slow business has been 
difficult for the meat industry. Many plants ably 
managed were hard put to break even. While 
some closed the year with something to spare, 
others were not so fortunate. 

We are not yet out of the woods, it seems. Con- 
ditions appear better, and there is less pessimism 
abroad in the industry. Most packers feel that 
the worst is behind, and that even if there is not 
a marked improvement in general conditions in 
the near future, they hardly can become any more 
trying times than those weathered during the past 
twelve months. 


But with all of the hardships undergone some 
packers will emerge from the slump in a much 
better competitive condition than they entered it. 
Excess baggage and dead weight has gone over- 
board and sails have been trimmed -to take full 
advantage of any favorable breezes that may 
blow up. 

When times are flush and the spread between 
costs and selling prices is wide there is less in- 
centive to keep a tight rein on operations. In- 
efficiencies creep in, overhead increases unchal- 
lenged, small losses are unnoticed or ignored, and 
there is a strong temptation to become self-satis- 
fied and less watchful. The result often is an 
overall plant efficiency considerably below what is 
possible. 

When hard times come and profits approach the 
vanishing point the best-possible efficiency be- 
comes imperative. Then there is a great scurry- 
ing to ferret out all sources of waste and loss and 
eliminate them. Forces are reduced, and to the 
surprise of everyone just as much is accomplished. 
Overhead is pared. Gradually the plant gets back 
on a highly efficient basis. And the packer wishes 
in vain for the money that might have been saved 
in flush years. 

Dull business periods, like better medicine, are 
generally unpleasant, but not infrequently they 
are good for what ails us. 

This happens because these dull times force one 
to recognize and learn from the mistakes that 
made for lower efficiency previously. Business 
cycles cannot be predicted or controlled. But 
every packer executive can view the situation 


with the right attitude of mind and take advan- 


tage of all opportunities presented to establish 
higher standards of effectiveness. 


organ Institute of American Meat Packers. 
In TO v. SCHRENK, Pres. 


c. : PAUL I. ALD 
York, Pacific Coast Offices, 
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A new year is before the meat packing indus- 
try. It may not be the best in meat packing his- 
tory ; certainly it will not be the worst. A hopeful 
sign is that having weathered the storm of last 
year and having put their business in first class 
shape, many packers are starting 1932 with re- 
newed strength and with greater confidence in 
their ability to cope with any problems that may 
arise. 


Helping Solve the Margarine Problem 


One means of competing with the adverse mar- 
garine legislation so prevalent throughout the 
United States appears to be found in the increas- 
ing use of beef fat in the product. In Wyoming, 
for example, the sale of yellow margarine was 
prohibited and a tax of 10c a pound was imposed 
on white margarine containing less than 20 per 
cent animal fat. 

In order to meet this, manufacturers have 
increased the animal fat content of their product 
to more than 25 per cent, thus making it impos- 
sible for the state to collect the tax. 

If the beef cattle interests of the various states 
would work for similar amendment of drastic 
state laws, it is probable that ultimately mar- 
garine would have a much easier path to travel. 
There is no reason why the beef cattle interests 
should be penalized for the dairy cattle interests, 
and there is a question whether or not the mem- 
bers of any state legislature would be inclined to 
do so if the situation were presented to them 
properly. 

It is time that something be done to minimize 
the severe tariff handicap suffered by beef-fat 
margarine. The high nutritive value of the prod- 
uct and the almost perfect conditions under which 
it is manufactured and marketed are lost sight of 
in the fact that it is a butter substitute. Now, 
however, practically every food has a substitute, 
and it hardly seems reasonable that margarine 
should be singled out for such extreme persecu- 
tion as is being meted out to it by both federal and 
state governments. 

Margarine has such a definite place in the food 
supply of the people, especially those whose 
incomes are insufficient to permit of the purchase 
of quality butter, that telling arguments can be 
presented from both the consumption and pro- 
duction sides. Now the principal argument against 
margarine is based on the competition offered 
butter by cheap imported oils and fats which 
constitute such a large part of the raw material 
of the industry. If the product is made primarily 
of domestic fats, the edge of this argument would 
be effectively dulled. 


Eastern Offices, 295 Madison ave., New 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Rules for Uncooked Pork 


Many kinds of dry or summer sau- 
sage are eaten without cooking. As 
pork forms an important part or all of 
the formula of these sausages, it is 
necessary under U. S. government reg- 
ulations to subject this pork to one of 
several methods of treatment before it 
can be used in the manufacture of sau- 
sage to be eaten without cooking. 

The following instructions for the 
handling of such pork products are the 
third in a series appearing in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER giving a reca- 
pitulation of the federal meat inspection 
regulations relating to this subject. The 
first, giving rules where heat is ap- 
plied, appeared in the issue of Decem- 
ber 26, 1931; the second, rules where 
refrigeration is used, appeared January 
9. 1932. The third gives rules for pre- 
paring pork for uncured sausage: 

Three methods are outlined by the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry for 
the handling of pork to be used in sau- 
sage eaten without cooking. These are: 


Method No. 1—The sausage meat 
shall be ground or chopped into pieces 
not exceeding three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. A dry-curing mixture con- 
taining not less than 31/3 Ibs. of salt 
to each hundredweight of the unstuffed 
sausage shall be thoroughly mixed with 
the ground or chopped meat. After 
stuffing, the sausage shall be held in a 
drying room not less than 20 days at a 
temperature not lower than 45 degs. F., 
provided that in the case of sausage of. 
the variety known as pepperoni, if 
stuffed in hog or sheep casings not ex- 
ceeding 1%-in. in diameter measured 
at the time of stuffing, the period of 
drying may be reduced to 15 days. In 
no case, however, shall the sausage be 
released from the drying room in less 
than 25 days from the time the curing 
materials are added, except that sau- 
sage of the variety known as pepperoni, 
if in casings of the kind and size speci- 
fied, may be released at the expiration 
of 20 days from the time the curing 
materials are added. 

Method No. 2—The sausage meat 
shall be ground or chopped into pieces 
not exceeding three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. A dry curing mixture con- 
taining not less than 31/3 lbs. of salt 
to each hundredweight of the unstuffed 
sausage shall be thoroughly mixed with 
the ground or chopped meat. After 
stuffing, the sausage shall be smoked 
not less than 40 hours at a temperature 
rot lower than 80 degs. F., and finally 
held in a drying room for a period of 
not less than 10 days at a temperature 


not lower than 45 degs. F. In no case, 
however, shall the sausage be released 
from the drying room in less than 18 
days from the time the curing materials 
are added. 


Method No. 3—The sausage meat 
shall be ground or chopped into pieces 
not exceeding three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. A dry curing mixture con- 
taining not less than 3% lbs. of salt to 
each hundredweight of the unstuffed 
sausage shall be thoroughly mixed with 
the ground or chopped meat. After ad- 
mixture with the salt and other curing 
materials, and before stuffing, the 
ground or chopped sausage meat shall 
be held at a temperature not lower than 
34 degs. F. for not less than 36 hours. 
After stuffing, the sausage shall be held 
at a temperature not lower than 34 
degs. F. for an additional period of 
time sufficient to make a total of not 
less than 144 hours, or 6 days from the 
time the meat was ground or chopped 
and the curing materials added. Finally, 
the sausage shall be smoked for not 
less than 12 hours. 


The minimum temperature of the 
smokehouse during the period at no 
time shall be lower than 90 degs. F.; 
and for 4 consecutive hours of this 
period the smokehouse shall be main- 
tained at a temperature not lower than 
128 degs. F. The temperature of 128 
degs. F. shall be attained gradually, 
not less than 4 hours being occupied 
in raising the temperature, after the 
sausage has been placed in the smoke- 
house, from 90 degs. to 128 degs. F. 








Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 


And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 


Practical hints on buying and 
testing sheep and hog casings 
may be obtained by filling out 
and sending in the following 
coupon: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on ‘‘Buying and 
Testing Sausage Casings.’ I am a su! 
r to TBH NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 




















The smokehouse shall be provided with 
an automatic recording thermometer 
that has the approval of the inspector 
in charge. 

Inspectors in charge are authorized 
to approve for use in sausage smoke- 
houses such automatic recording ther- 
mometers as are found to give satis. 
factory service and during such time ag 
they continue to give satisfactory ser. 
vice. Close supervision should be ex- 
ercised over these thermometers, in 
order that there may be no question as 
to their accuracy at any time. They 
should be compared at frequent inter. 
vals with thermometers of known re- 
liability. Whenever it is found that a 
thermometer reads higher than the ac. 
tual temperature, that its clockwork 
runs too fast, that it fails to give a 
legible record, or that it has any other 
important defect, its use is to be dis- 
continued until it has been satisfac. 
torily adjusted. In locating these ther. 
mometers, precautions should be taken 
to place. them in the coolest portion of 
the smokehouse, in order that there 
may be no doubt that all of the sau- 
sages have been exposed to the required 
temperature. 


ot next antene in this series will give 
methods of handling hams to be ea 
without cooking. - 


ee Xo 
Kosher Sausage Meats 


An inquirer asks if the meat special- 
ties produced from kosher cattle are 
used in kosher sausage. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make kosher sausage but do nt 
know whether or not the hearts, livers, kidneys, 
ete., can be used in such sausage as well as the 
forequarters of the carcass. Any information m 
this point will be appreciated. 

Kosher beef livers produced from 
kosher killed cattle are sold to and con- 
sumed by the kosher trade. Very few 
beef hearts from such cattle are used 
by the kosher trade and practically none 
by kosher sausagemakers, inasmuch as 
the labor of removing the veins is too 
expensive in comparison with the low 
prices which usually obtain on kosher 
beef trimmings and boneless chucks. 

The kosher trade never uses beef kid- 
neys. The kosher sausage trade uses 
a few beef livers in the manufacture 
of kosher liver sausage, which has 4 
limited outlet in the kosher trade. 

The small or round casing from 
kosher cattle is used principally for 
kosher bologna sausage but the outlet 
for this sausage is not wide. 

ge 


Do you ask questions to be answered 
on this page? 
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Double-Purpose Freezer 


A small packer who has only one 
freezer for both sharp freezing and 
storage purposes asks regarding the in- 
fluence of fluctuating temperatures. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We operate a freezing room for handling green 
hams and green bellies that accumulate about 
this time of the year. 

We hold the temperature of the freezer from 
0 to 10 degs. above. Its capacity is around 
140,000 Ibs. and our daily surplus averages 1,000 
to 1,500 lbs. 

Inasmuch as we do not have a sharp freezer, 
I am wondering if it will have any effect on 
the meat that we have stored in the freezer if 
I pull the temperature down to around 20 degs. 
below zero when taking in the fresh meat each 
day, holding it at this temperature until possibly 
three or four hours later, when the cuts are 
frozen through, and then let the temperature rise 
again to rezo or 10 above for the other twenty 
hours of the day. 

It is probable that no unfavorable 
results will be secured as a result of 
the temperature range mentioned. The 
principal thing for this packer to be 
sure of is that the hams and bellies are 
frozen through in three to four hours, 
especially the hams, which are thick 
and freeze more slowly. In case they 
are not and the temperature goes back 
up to 0 or 10 above, slow freezing will 
occur. This will result in the formation 
of large ice crystals that have a 
tendency to break down the cell walls 
of the meat and result in a less desir- 
able product when it is defrosted. 

Handling a freezer as this packer 
does, it would be good practice to 
spread the meat out on the floor or on 
shelves of the freezer until it is thor- 
oughly frozen. Otherwise if it is packed 
tight, there is reason to believe that 
freezing may not be completed in the 
four hours during which the tempera- 
ture is held at 20 degs. below. 

Best results will be secured if the 
product is spread out and then given 
plenty of refrigeration, but this inquirer 
should satisfy himself that the meats 
are thoroughly frozen before they are 
placed in storage piles. 


a 
Cooking Cracklings 


An Eastern renderer asks if there is 
any mechanical means of telling when 
a charge of material being dry ren- 
dered is sufficiently cooked. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We wonder if you can tell us whether there is 
any dependable way of determining by mechanical 
means before dumping, just when a load of crack- 
lings is sufficiently cooked. 

We are guided now by thermometers and by 
samples, but it still seems to be largely a matter 
of guess work and chance. If you can give us 
any information as to when the cooking is done 
just right, we shall appreciate it. 

Under the various methods of dry 
rendering in use at present there is no 
mechanical means of determining ex- 
actly when the material is finished. It 
ls entirely dependent on the operator to 
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judge and to determine this point. 

The plan generally followed and the 
one that appears most successful is to 
have one operator take charge of this 
end of the work until he is sufficiently 
proficient to determine when the finish- 
ing point is reached on every batch. 

This finishing point is determined en- 
tirely by the feel of the material, which 
is characteristically sandy. The exact 
point is that at which the material 
leaves the gummy stage as indicated 
when a small portion is placed between 
the thumb and forefinger. In testing, 
the material is squeezed tight and if it 
is nearly finished it will roll. If it is 
finished it will not roll and ball up but 
will flatten out between the fingers and 
feel sandy. 

If the inquirer will advise if the ma- 
terial squeezes out through the curb of 
the press and squirts or if the cakes 
fall apart after pressing or if there is a 
strong ammonia smell when dumping, 
or if the material when dumped into 
the percolator or receiver settles out 
the fat, or if it remains like soup, it 
will be possible to advise more ad- 
vantageously. 

If the material is not too greasy, the 
inquirer might try dumping out enough 
for a couple of cakes. If he finds it is 
cooked too much, add about two or 
three pails of water and stir for awhile 
with the steam off the shell. If the 
material is not cooked enough, it should 
be processed a little longer. 








Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 


delicious products have _ been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled temperatures and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hanging room. % 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed operating conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 
sales end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps. 





Editor The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Please send me your reprint on 
“Making Dry Sausage.” 
7. on not ® subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 











6c in stamps enclosed. 
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TWINE FOR BONED HAMS. 


Standards for twine for boned hams, 
picnics and shoulders have been recom- 
mended to members of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers for adoption, 
according to president Wm. Whitfield 
Woods in a recent Institute bulletin. 
These standards, recommended by the 
Institute’s Committee on Standardiza- 
tion, of which W. H. Kammert is chair- 
man, will be placed before the execu- 
tive committee of the Institute either 
at its next meeting or by mail. Mean- 
while the standards are reported for the 
information of member companies, from 
whom comments are cordially invited. 

The standards as reported are: 


TWINE FOR TYING BONED HAMS, PICNICS 
AND SHOULDERS. 


One grade for all weights of hams: 
10’s Yarn. 8’s Yarn. 
Strands as 21 


Footage 795 
Strength 46 


Two grades for light and heavy weights: 
Weights up to 24 Ibs. 


Strength 
Alternate Standards for Heavy Hams. 
24 


690 
52 


SLICED BACON IN GLASS. 

Standards for sliced bacon in glass 
jars have been recommended to mem- 
bers of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers for adoption, according to 
president Wm. Whitfield Woods in a 
recent Institute bulletin. These stand- 
ards, recommended by the Institute’s 
Committee on Standardization, of which 
W. H. Kammert is chairman, will be 
placed before the executive committee 
of the Institute either at its next meet- 
ing or by mail. Meanwhile the stand- 
ards are reported for the information 
of member companies, from whom 
comments are cordially invited. 

The standards as reported are: 


PACKS FOR SLICED BACON IN GLASS JARS. 


Weight in No. Packages in 
Consumer Package. Shipping Container. 


5 ounces 24 to case 
9 ounces 12 to case 


a 


GERMAN BREEDERS TO RUSSIA. 

Export of breeding animals from 
Germany to Russia during the past two 
years has reached considerable propor- 
tions. Since 1928 the Soviet Union has 
imported from Germany about 95,000 
breeding sheep, 4,000 bulls and some 
100 heifers of three different breeds. 
There have also been exported to 
Russia some 60,000 breeding hogs, prin- 
cipally sows. It is said that there is 
every prospect of further importations 
during the coming years. 

— 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


QUICK FREEZING EQUIPMENT. 


Due to unsatisfactory business condi- 
tions prevailing the past year neither 
of the two Georgia commercial peach- 
freezing plants has been operated 
during 1931, but it is expected that both 
will be operated next season, according 
to C. T. Baker, refrigerating engineer, 
in a paper read before the National 
Association of Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers. It is probable, he said, that 
additional plants for quick freezing 


peaches will also be constructed in- 


Georgia, since the quality of the frozen 
product, on the whole, came up to ex- 
pectations, and public acceptance of the 
product has been very satisfactory. 

First of the two peach freezing 
plants to be placed in operation was 
that of Tom Hustom, Inc., Montezuma, 
Ga. In this plant a combined ammonia 
and CO: refrigerating unit was installed 
which was directly connected to a 125 
h.p. synchronous motor operating at 300 
r.p.m. The ammonia compressor was a 
9- by 9-in. vertical inclosed type, while 
the carbon dioxide compressor was a 
414- by 7-in. machine, also of the ver- 
tical enclosed type. 

The two compressors were connected 
to a common crankshaft with the motor 
for driving them located centrally 
between the machines. The starting 
and stopping of the combined unit was 
by means of push button control, which 
actuated the cross-the-line starting 
apparatus. The usual full size by-pass 
connections were provided for starting 
the compressor unloaded and the usual 


method of force feed lubrication for. 


cylinders and machine bearings was 
adopted. 

Refrigerating capacity of the com- 
bined unit was approximately 35 tons 
per 24 hours at the suction and con- 
densing pressures carried. The ammonia 
from the 9- by 9-in. compressor was 
delivered to a multi-pass shell and tube 
condensor of the horizontal type, 26 in. 
in diameter and 12 ft. long, fitted with 
60 seamless steel tubes 2 in. in diam- 
eter, making a total of approximately 
380 sq. ft. of effective tube surface. 
The CO: gas from the other compressor 
was condensed in a horizontal shell con- 
densor having 4 horizontal shells 8 in. 
in diameter by 18 ft. long., with the 
individual shells fitted with seven seam- 
less steel tubes 2 in. in diameter, 
making approximately 65 sq. ft. of 
effective tube surface per shell. 

The CO: condenser, in place of using 
water as the condensing medium as is 
usually done, employed anhydrous am- 
monia which was introduced to the 
evaporating side of the condensers 
through a hand-regulated liquid control 
valve, passing upward through each 
individual shell all of which were con- 
nected in series, with the gas finally 
passing off from the top from where it 
returned to the ammonia compressor 


through a common suction line which 
also conducted the suction gas from the 
cooling coils in the main cold storage 
room. 

The suction pressure carried on the 
evaporating side of the CO. condensers 
varied somewhat depending upon local 
conditions and the temperatures carried 
in the cold storage room, but usually, 
a suction pressure of about 15 Ibs. was 
maintained. 

The pressure at which the Co. gas 
was condensed also varied somewhat 
depending upon load conditions, etc., 
but normally this pressure would range 
from 400 to 500 lbs., although the plant 
logs show that, in some cases, it was 
as much as 550 to 600 lbs. for short 
periods. 

Inasmuch as the condensing water 
available was spray pond recirculated 
water, it would have meant that there 
would have been times when, had water 
been used on the CO. condensers, the 
CO: condensing pressures would have 
been quite high since much of the time 
the gas temperature could not have 
been lowered to the critical point or 
below, which falls in the neighborhood 
of 88.4° F. 

Under normal operating conditions a 
CO: condensing pressure of from 350 
to 400 lbs. is maintained while a suc- 
tion pressure at the inlet of the CO. 
compressor will vary from 75 to 100 
Ibs., depending upon operating require- 
ments. 

In order that the sliced peaches may 
be quickly frozen, a separate enclosure 
within the main storage room is pro- 
vided and insulated with sheet cork. 
This room, which is approximately 30 
ft. long by 12 ft. wide by 12 ft. high, 
is divided into four sections by means 
of cork partitions, with each section 
fitted with gravity conveyors on which 
is placed the containers holding the 
prepared peaches to be frozen. These 
consist of open wire baskets 20 in. 
long by 15% in. wide by 8% in. deep, 
weighing 11%4 lbs. each. 

Air for quick freezing is cooled by 
means of CO, trunk evaporating coils 
that are located above the tunnels in 
which the fruit is frozen and is circu- 
lated through the coils and tunnels by 
means of a 28,000 cu. ft. fan, driven 
by a 20 hp. motor. 

The plant is designed to cool the cir- 
culating air to a temperature of from 
30 to 35 degs. Fahr. below zero. The 
air, after cooling, is forced downward, 
entering the tunnels at one end, thence 
over the baskets of fruit in a horizontal 
direction to the opposite end of the tun- 
nels and finally upward, entering the 
cooling coils to be again reduced in 
temperature and recirculated. 

The fruit, after being removed from 
the tunnels, is placed in a large stor- 
age room designed for a carrying tem- 
perature of 10 degs. Fahr., where it is 
held ready for shipment to points of 
distribution. 

Qe - 


BRITISH COLD STORAGE FACTS. 

The 1932 edition of “Ice and Cold 
Storage Trades Directory,” the only di- 
rectory of the refrigeration industry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, has come 
from the press recently. 


The striking advance made in the ap- 
plication of refrigeration to trade and 
industry during the past year is re- 
flected in the many headings and the 
numerous new names that have been 
added to the classified trade section of 
makers and users of refrigeration ma- 
chines and appliances. As usual, the 
front portion of the book is devoted to 
tables, many of which are not obtain- 
able in so compact a form. These in- 
clude handy tables of cold storage data, 
properties of refrigerants, relative 
humidity percentages, heat conductivi- 
ties of materials and many others of 
value to the operating and the refrig- 
erating engineer. 

The directory is bound in cloth. It 
may be obtained post paid from the 
publishers, Iliffe & Sons Ltd., Dorset 
House, Tudor st., London, E. C. 4. The 


price is 11s. 
a 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Gloucester Fish Pier Corporation, 
Gloucester, Mass., is having prelimi- 
nary surveys made for construction of 
a warehouse and refrigeration plant at 
Gloucester Fish Pier. Eestimated cost, 
$50,000. ° 

The United States Veterans Admin- 
istration Construction Service, 764 Ar- 
lington Bldg., Washington, D. C., has 
received bids for a group of buildi 
including refrigeration plant, at the 
Soldiers’ Home Naval Reserve Park, 
Biloxi, Miss. Estimated cost is $800, 
000. 

Terminal Cold Storage & Ice Co, 
Dayton, O., is adding a two-story and 
basement addition to its cold storage 
plant at 20-24 Eaker st., at an esti- 
mated cost of $25,000. 

Kurre Ice Co., Albany, Ore., has a 
cold storage plant under construction. 

Patrick Henry Ice & Storage Cor- 
poration, Martinsville, Va., plans plant 
improvements to cost approximately 
$10,000. 

Fishermen’s Cooperative Association, 
San Pedro, Cal., plans construction of a 
cold storage warehouse. 

A refrigeration plant for the State 
Hospital at Stockton, Cal., is planned, 
at a cost of $118,000. 

Bids are being received for the Vet- 
erans Administration Home, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., which is to have complete 
refrigerating equipment. 

It is reported that Warren Co., Inc, 
Atlanta, Ga., will rebuild that part of 
its refrigeration plant recently de 
stroyed by fire. 

Merchants Ice & Coal Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has acquired the Kentucky Re 
frigerating Co., and will continue # 
operate the plant with the same per 
sonnel. 

Lambert Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., will install refrigerating equip- 
ment in its new plant addition, plans 
for which are being prepared. 

Plans are being made for the erect 
tion of a cold storage plant at Osw 
N. Y., by the Oswego Independent Ice 
Corporation. ‘ 
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the ideal refrigerant — 


SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE 


A PRODUCT OF 


Michigan Alkali Co. 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE has been found to be the ideal refrigerant for the packing. 
shipping and retailing of fresh and frozen meats @ Individual cuts may be shipped econom. 
ically in an ordinary barrel with proper paper linings @ By using SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE, 
manufacturers of sausages, cut meats, etc., also have made advantageous use of cardboard 
containers for shipping consumer cartons to warehouses or direct to retail points @ Light. 
clean, fast peddler trucks for retail delivery of fresh meats are made possible by the use of 
SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE. A constant temperature can be maintained and non-pay load 


greatly reduced. 


New York City 

Pure Carbonic Incorporated 
Boston 

Pure Carbonic Incorporated 
Philadelphia 

Pure Carbonic Incorporated 
Buffalo 

Pure Carbonic Incorporated 


DISTRIBUTORS 

Pittsburgh 

Pure Carbonic Incorporated 
Cincinnati 

Pure Carbonic Incorporated 
Indianapolis 

Pure Carbonic Incorporated 
St. Louis 

Pure Carbonic Incorporated 


Kansas City 

Pure Carbonic Incorporated 
Chicago 

Merchants Chemical Co. 
Cleveland 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Detroit 

Pittmans & Dean Co. 








MOTOR TRUCK INSULATION. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
material about another 1c per sq. ft. 
The interior finish should then be ap- 
plied. This construction is thoroughly 
waterproof, structurally sturdy and of 
highest insulating efficiency. When 
applied in this manner the insulation 

should outlast the truck body. 

A convenience when insulating with 
corkboard is the ease with which the 
material is fitted into thé last spaces 


and corners so that its full thickness 
and efficiency is available. 


Weights and Payloads. 


The final, and possibly the point of 

most interest to the body builder, is the 
cost of installing the insulation. Cork- 
board can be erected with practically 
no waste. It is clean, can be cut to fit 
perfectly and is easily handled, sawed 
and trimmed. 
_ It is common to use 4 in. of insulation 
in trucks. When pure corkboard is 
used 3 in. is generally sufficient. There 
is secured in this case a saving in 2 in. 
in the length of the body, 2 in. in the 
width and 2 in. in the height. This 
means that in a body 10 ft. long, 6 ft. 
wide and 6 ft. high an increase in carry- 
ing capacity of approximately 7% per 
cent by volume is secured for extra 
pay load. 

In the case of a truck of the size 
mentioned, the weight of the corkboard 
insulation would be about 300 Ibs. more 
than some other insulations might 
Weigh. This is equal to about the 
weight of a tank of gasoline, a driver 
and his helper or a couple of spare tires 
and rims. 


Theoretically, perhaps, this extra 
weight might cause an increase in truck 
operating costs, but in practice it would 
be difficult to measure this saving. The 
problem in this case, it appears, is to 
balance up a theoretical increase in 
operating costs because of greater 
weight against the high construction 
and insulation efficiency obtainable 
with corkboard. 

fe 


TRUCK TEMPERATURE CONTROL. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

ple manner, through regulation of the 

rate of heat transfer. 

To raise the temperature, one or more 
resistance pads are inserted underneath 
the block of solid carbon dioxide, par- 
tially insulating it from the conductor 
plate. To lower the temperature the 
number of resistance pads is decreased. 
A baffle directs the air so that it 
sweeps rapidly over the fins, setting up 
a positive circulation of high velocity. 
The same method is being developed 
for shipping boxes that is here success- 
fully used for trucks. 

A standard unit with a capacity of 
60 lbs. of solid carbon dioxide weighs 
60 Ibs. It is self contained and fitted 
with brackets ready for immediate in- 
stallation. 

Units Used Depend on Body Size. 

Under normal conditions, in a well- 
built body protected with from 3 to 4 
in. of insulation and 8 ft. or less in 
length, one unit is sufficient. In the 
same type of body 8 to. 15 ft. long, two 
units are required, and in a body 15 
ft. or longer, three units. 

The refrigerating units may be set to 


maintain any desired temperature above 
30 degs. Fahr. it is said. Temperatures 
do not vary more than 5 to 10 degs. 
from a point near the unit to the most 
distant point within the body. If more 
uniform temperatures are desired it is 
advisable to use more than one unit. 
Consumption of CO: in these units 
depends, of course, on the amount of 
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UNITED CORK CO'S. 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of Cork Insulation 


LYNDHURST, N. J. 
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Investigate ROCK CORK 


This modern low temperature insulation— 
24 years’ time-tested 





1. Highly efficient 

2. Moisture-resistant 

3. Completely sanitary 
4. Odorless 

5. Per ¢, mineral 


composition 


N®? OTHER low temperature 

insulation equals Rock Cork 
in its ability to maintain its 
high initial efficiency over a 
long period of years. No other 
material offers higher resis- 
tance to moisture infiltration, 


Full Information on Request 


Johns-Manville = *” “ater Ave 


BUT— one has the speed and stamina 


to be a winner—which the 
other lacks. 





Cold Storage Doors—like horses 
—don't reveal their true worth 
at a glance. 


But on what really counts—effi- 
cient service and long-life pro- 
tection—Jamison and Stevenson 
Doors present records that can't 
be beaten. Take a tip from those 
who know—install Jamison or 
Stevenson Doors. 
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H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 
Consolidating Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Inc., 
and Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 
Hagerstown, Maryland U.S.A. 


QUNLSOTL 
6 Stevenson i) 
Cold Storage DOOTS & 


BRANCH OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


AGENTS: Southern Ice Supply Co., MARIETTA, Ga. . . . Gay Engineering Corporation, 526-530 St. Paul St. timore, Md. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal. . . . Taylor Fithen, DALLAS, Texas . . . D. E. Fryer & Co., 902 Woodward Bldg. ° ashington 4 
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Cold Storage Installation: 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stevenson Standard Cooler 
Door—has no superior in 
efficiency. 























heat absorbed, which in turn depends 
on body size, insulation, air circulation, 
temperature differentials, number of 
times doors are opened, etc. 

A unit of standard size, it is said, 
will evaporate 3 to 4 Ibs. of solid carbon 
dioxide per hour with a constant tem- 
perature of 80 degs. surrounding the 
unit, absorbing approximately 800 to 
1,000 B.t.u. per hour, equivalent to the 
total heat absorbing capacity of twice 
as much water ice. Experience has 
shown that there seldom or never is 
any need for charging the unit more 
than once a day. 

A unit of similar design, only larger, 
is used to refrigerate trucks with water 


90 


Temperatures 


Degrees Fohrenheit 


& 16 24 32 40 


ice. In this case a drain is provided 
to lead the water out of the truck body. 
A standard refrigerating unit with a 
capacity of 150 Ibs. of ice weighs 90 lbs. 


Also Used With Water Ice. 


Icefin units for water ice can be set 
to maintain any desired temperature 
above 45 degs. Fahr. A unit with a 
capacity of 100 Ibs. of ice will absorb 
approximately 1,000 to 1,500 B.t.u. per 
hour, or a maximum of 8 to 10 lbs. of 
ice per hour, with a temperature of 80 
degs. surrounding the unit. A unit with 
a capacity of 150 lbs. will absorb ap- 
proximately 1,500 to 2,000 B.t.u., melt- 
ing 10 to 15 Ibs. of ice per hour. 


4° below top at end opposite Unit — 
4" above floor at end opposite Unit 


48 56 64 72 80 88 


Hours 
TEMPERATURE FLUCTUATIONS SLIGHT IN REFRIGERATED BOX. 
Log of temperatures over a period of 96 hours in a refrigerated box cooled by 


Icefin system of refrigeration. The 


box has a loading capacity of about 20 cu. ft., 


and is used on light trucks for delivering cheese and margarine. 


The unit was loaded with 150 lbs. of ice and no ice was added during the test. 
The dotted line shows the temperature 4 in. below the top at the end opposite the 


bunker. 
posite the cooling unit. 
sion of the test. 


The full line shows the temperature 4 in. above the floor at the end op- 
Seven pounds of ice remained in the unit at the conclu- 
The temperature peaks are due to door openings. 


casero oma 


On the accompanying chart are 
shown the results of a test of a ref 
erated box cooled with ice in an I 
unit. A fairly uniform average tem- 
perature was maintained during the 
test, the peaks on the curve indicating 
the times doors were opened. One hun 
dred and fifty pounds of ice were used 
in the test. Seven pounds remained in 
the cooling unit at the end of 96 hours 


——-ge—__ 


NETHERLANDS PORK EXPORTS. 


The number of hogs approved for 
slaughter in the Netherlands duri 
October, 1931, amounted to 108, 
compared with 122,183 in the previous 
month, a decline of 11.3 per cent. Of 
this number, 53,742 were diverted for 
bacon curing, compared with 68,374 it 
September, 1931, according to a U.& 
Department of Commerce report. 
ports of live hogs during October, 1981, 
amounted to 1,326 metric tons, a decline 
of 21 per cent in quantity, and 37 pe 
cent in value. 

Exports of fresh pork in October, # 
3,510 metric tons gross weight, showel 
a quantity increase of 30 per cent,& 
value decline of 18 per cent. Bacm 
exports, at 3,774 metric tons, increasél 
25 per cent in quantity, declined 19 pe 
cent in value. Lard recorded a 38 pe 
cent increase in weight and % per 
increase in value, the exports amoulk 
ing to 2,696 metric tons. Other cure 
pork exported totaled 1,706 metti¢ 
tons, an increase of 93 per cent i 
weight and 77 per cent in value; 
smoked and dried pork exports of 
metric tons showed an increase of 
per cent in weight and 20 per cent 
value. 
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For Purchasing Departments 


CONSTANT SPEED DRIVE. 

Among the displays that attracted 
more than passing interest at the re- 
cent dairy exposition in Atlantic City, 
N. J., were two mechanically-refriger- 
ated trucks exhibited by the Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. The bodies 
of these trucks were kept refr‘gerated 
during the exposition by refrigeration 
furnished by the truck cooling units. 

The feature in the design of these 
trucks that received the greatest atten- 
tion from those who viewed them was 
the method employed to operate the 
compressor. In both cases power was 
taken from the truck engines through 
2 constant speed drive. This new de- 
vice, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is so small in size that its outer 
rim is used as the driving pulley for 





DELIVERS CONSTANT SPEED. 


This constant speed drive has been de- 
signed for use in mechanically refriger- 
ated trucks. It takes power from the 
truck engine and delivers a constant 
speed to the refrigerating compressor re- 
gardless of the rate at which the truck 
engine may be turning over. Among the 
advantages claimed for the device is its 
small size. ; 

Temperatures in the truck body are 
controlled manually through a lever pro- 
jecting through the floorboard and by 
means of which the driving mechanism 
is engaged and disengaged. Lights on 
the dash, controlled by a thermostat, indi- 
cate when to start and stop the com- 
pressor. 


the compressor belt. Without any at- 
tention from the truck operator this 
drive, it is said, delivers a constant 
speed to the compressor regardless of 
the speed at which the truck engine 
may be operating. 

When the truck is on the road the 
compressor may be driven continuously, 
but except for very short hauls this 
would result in needlessly low temper- 
atures. A dash light indicator is there- 
fore provided which operates from a 
thermostat and which indicates to the 
driver when refrigeration is required. 
A small shift lever projector through 
the floor board of the truck provides 
for engaging and disengaging the driv- 
Ing mechanism. 

When the driving mechanism is dis- 
engaged the compressor does not oper- 
ate. In order that the body may be 
refrigerated at night when the truck 
is In the garage, or on other occasions 
When it is not desired to run the truck 


engine, an electric motor is provided. 
This is equipped with a flexible cable 
for connection with any lighting circuit. 
When operating on the electric motor 
the system is entirely automatic, start- 
ing and stopping as required to main- 
tain the desired temperature. 
——@—— 


NEW THERMOSTATIC VALVE. 


A new thermostatic radiator valve 
for which unusual features are claimed 
has been announced recently by the 
Powers Regulator Co., Chicago, II. 
This is a self-operating regulator, em- 
ploying the same principle of operation 
which has been used so successfully for 
many years in thousands of Powers reg- 
ulators. It is designed to control the 
temperature of rooms heated by direct, 
indirect or concealed radiation of vapor 
or vacuum heating systems. 

This valve, the company points out, 
should not be confused with the type 
of control that operates on a radiator 
temperature differential, that is a con- 
trol that is influenced principally by 
the radiant heat from the radiator. 
This valve has a sensitive thermostat 
that can be located outside of the ra- 
diant heat zone of the radiator where 
it will be influenced by the actual room 
temperature. 

It is claimed that the accurate tem- 
perature control secured by this reg- 
ulator is due to the larger sensitive 
surface of the thermostat, which is in- 
fluenced’ by the room temperature, and 
to the greater area of the diaphragm 
bellows used to open and close the 
valve. This feature makes the action 
of the regulator more powerful and 
renders it immune to pressure changes 
in the steam supply line. 


—_s vo 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMP BULLETINS. 

Low maintenance, high efficiency, 
useful long life and slow depreciation 
are some of the qualities of centrifugal 
pumps that are influencing packers to 
adopt them for meat plant use. 

Two new bulletins of particular in- 
terest to the meat plant engineer de- 
scribe the single stage and the multi- 
stage centrifugal pumps manufactured 
by the Pennsylvania Pump and Com- 
pressor Co., Easton, Pa. In addition 
to many illustrations showing the con- 
struction details of these pumps, con- 
siderable technical data are given. 

A feature of the single stage pumps 
is that both suction and discharge 
openings form an integral part of the 
pump casing. This construction gives 
facility of access to the interior of the 
pump, by removal of end cover, with- 
out disconnecting or disturbing the pip- 


ing. 

The single stage units are built in 
sizes from 1% to 4 in. for capacities 
up to 700 gals. per min. and heads up 
to 75 and 85 ft. at 1,750 r.p.m., de- 
pending on the size. 

Multi-stage centrifugal pumps are 
now available for ee up to ap- 
proximately 1,600 lbs. per sq. in. and 
suitable for almost any service. 





VISIBLE PACKAGING EXHIBIT. 


An exhibit presenting a picture of 
the extent of transparent packaging in 
modern industry has been assembled in 
a specially designed modern setting at 
the Du Pont Cellophane Co’s new head- 
quarters in the Empire State Building, 
New York City. This permanent edu- 
cational exhibit is a comprehensive 
demonstration of modern merchandis- 
ing methods with relation to packag- 
ing. 

Broadly speaking, it may be classi- 
fied under three major groups in its 
arrangement—food products, including 
candies, fruits and cakes in dozens of 
variations; department store merchan- 
dise, represented by such products as 
towels, linens, paper specialties, blan- 
kets and haberdashery of all kinds; 
and drug store items, including cos- 
metics, soaps, cigars, cigarettes and 
tobaccos, as well as ethical and pro- 
prietary medicines and rubber s. 

There is also a miscellaneous group 
containing visible packages of almost 
everything from moth balls to electric 
cables. 

The exhibit also shows examples of 
how Cellophane has been made into rib- 
bons, cord and tape for decorative as 
well as utilitarian purposes. The tape, 
for instance, is gummed and colored 
and used for sealing and improving the 
appearance of various kinds of pack- 
ages, the ribbon for tying packages and 
the cord for weaving into fabrics as 
well as for decorative uses. 

It has been estimated that thousands 
of miles would have to be traveled by 
one man to all corners of the United 
States for him to personally see the 
packages in this display. Those manu- 
facturers who have visited the display 
have remarked they were certainly ap- 
preciative of the opportunity to see it 
all in one place. 

This exhibit is being constantly 
changed as new examples of transpar- 
ent packaging are being placed on the 
market, and many business men are 
planning to keep themselves posted on 
developments in this direction by visit- 
ing the display at frequent intervals. 


amnesic 
NEW BOOK ON PROMAL. 


Promal metal, originally developed 
by the Link Belt Co. for its own use 
in the manufacture of conveyors and 
power transmitting chains, is finding 
increasing uses in the meat plant. The 
metal is now available in casting form 
for the use of designers and producers 
of machines, parts, etc., where the in- 
herent characteristics of the material 
are an advantage or a requisite. A 
new booklet devoted to Promal castings 
is being distributed by Link Belt to 
people interested in this metal. The 
illustrations show the various applica- 
tions for many purposes other than 
chains, and there is a comprehensive 
description of Promal qualities. Much 
technical data is included. Copies of 
the book may be had gratis from J. V. 
Gault, Link Belt Co., 200 S. Belmont 
ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chains & Voluntary Chains 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 


CHAIN STORE SALES. 


Sales of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. for the five weeks ended Janu- 
ary 2 totaled $91,310,661, compared 
with $100,101,068 for the corresponding 
period last year, a decrease of 8.78 per 
cent in dollar volume. For the 44 weeks 
ended January 2, sales amounted to 
$857,767,522, compared with $890,707,- 
876, a decline of 3.7 per cent. Tonnage 
sales for the five-week period totaled 
516,171, against 514,356, a gain of 3.5 
per cent. . 

Grand Union Co. sales for the 52 
weeks ended January 2 were $35,239,- 
902, compared with $37,009,924 for the 
previous year. However, the latter 
figure is for 53 weeks. But based on 
weekly averages, the decrease amounted 
to 2.9 per cent. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. reports 
sales for the four weeks ended January 
2 of $17,560,983, compared with $20,429,- 
975 for the corresponding period of last 
year. Sales for the 52 weeks ended 
January 2 totaled $244,364,814, against 
$264,567,090, a 7.2 per cent decrease. 

December sales of American Stores, 
Inc., amounted to $12,059,081 against 
$13,287,826 in the same month a year 
ago, a decrease of 9.2 per cent. Sales 
for the year totaled $135,226,406 com- 
pared with $142,770,476 in 1930, a de- 
cline of 5.2 per cent. 

Jewel Tea Co. sales for the five weeks 
ended January 2 totaled $1,203,012. 
This compares with $1,220,168 for the 
four weeks ended December 27, 1930. 
The year’s sales totaled $13,695,215, a 
decline of 11.5 per cent from those of 
the calendar year 1930. The company 
has 1,334 sales routes in operation. 


os 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
owns and operates 4,886 stores, accord- 
ing to a report made early in December. 
Future policy includes the closing of 
unprofitable stores, the consolidation of 
weak units and rural expansion. Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh are looked to as 
city areas of future expansion. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
used 110,000 carloads of meat in 1930 
compared with 4,200 carloads in 1925, 
the first year the company sold fresh 
meats. The company now operates 
4,000 combination markets handling not 
only groceries but vegetables, meats, 
fruits, candies, tobacco and other goods. 


——- fe 
NEW VOLUNTARY CHAIN. 


A new voluntary chain is in process 
of organization at Greensboro, N. C., 
where 100 independent food merchants 
are forming The Home-Owned Food 
Stores, Inc. The group includes retail- 
ers at Greensboro, Burlington, Ashe- 
boro, Thomasville, High Point, Lexing- 
ton and several smaller towns in the 
territory. L. V. Craddock of Greens- 
boro, organizer of the group, stated 
that chain headquarters would be in 
Greensboro, under active management 
of 25 directors from different communi- 
ties, and that a warehouse would be 
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leased for the joint use of the stores 
in the group and the manufacturers. 
—-—f--—_ 
VOLUNTARY CHAIN WAREHOUSE. 
The opening of a new warehouse at 
Cheraw, S. C., is announced by Quality 
& Service Stores, voluntary chain with 
over 650 stores. J. A. Ziegler, presi- 
dent, stated that the 50 stores in the 
counties in the Cheraw territory will be 
served from the new warehouse. Gen- 
eral headquarters for the system is at 
Charlotte, N. C. : 
—-e-— 


ARMOUR RE-ELECTS DIRECTORS. 


Stockholders of Armour and Com- 
pany met in annual session at Chicago 
on Friday, January 22, and received 
reports of officers for the past year. 
The board of directors was re-elected 
for the ensuing year as follows: 
Samuel McRoberts, Albert H. Wiggin, 
Arthur Reynolds, Chas. F. Curtiss, 
A. Watson Armour, Arthur Meeker, 
Harvey J. Sconce, Laurance H. Armour, 
John S. Pillsbury, Sewell L. Avery, 
Philip L. Reed, Nelson Morris, Chas. 
H. MacDowell, Henry W. Boyd, Chas. 
J. Faulkner, jr., and T. G. Lee. Meet- 
ing of the board of directors to elect 
officers was postponed until next week 
because of the death of director Wm. 
Valentine Kelley, whose funeral took 
place on the day of the meeting. 


———— 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 
Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, January 20, 1932, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices on January 20, 1932, or 
nearest previous date: 
Sales. High. 
Week end Jan, Jan. 
Jan. 20. —Jan. 20.— 20. 13. 


Leather. .... iene ne. re 1 
_ Seer 7 


low. —Close.— 


Amal. 
Do. 
“9% ‘9% 10 
34% 34% * 
1 as 
% 
8% 8 , 
39% OG 39 
.” 


Amer, Stores... 
Armour A .... 7 


>. 
Do. 
Barnett Leather 


Beechnut Pack. 
Bohack, H. C.. 


Do. Pfd. 
Brennan Pack.. 
> 


Chick C, en 
Childs Co. .... 2 
Cudahy Pack.. 
First Nat. Strs. 3,300 
Gen. Foods ...39,200 
Gobel Co. .... 6,200 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd, 1,260 

Do. New .... 10 
Hormel, G. A.. 
Hygrade Food.. 1, 
Kroger G. & B.18,700 
Libby MeNeill.. 400 
MecMarr Stores. 
Mayer, Oscar .. 
Mickelberry Co. 
M. & H. Pfd 
Morrell & Co... 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A. 

ie 

Nat, Leather 
Nat. Tea 


Safeway Strs... 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 


Do. Pfd. .... 


_: 
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WORLD HOG AND PORK OUTLOOK, 


Hog prices in both the United States 
and Europe declined during most of De- 
cember, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. In the United 
States, however, there was some recoy- 
ery during the last two weeks of the 
month. Both domestic and forei 
slaughter supplies increased seaso: 
during the month. In the United States, 
slaughter was 28 per cent greater than 
in November and 16 per cent greater 
than in December, 1930. Slaughter in 
Germany reached unusually high levels 
in November. 

The December, 1931, pig survey indi- 
cated an increase of nearly 20 per cent 
in the fall pig crop in the United States, 
However, breeding intentions for the 
1932 spring crop as reported by this 
survey indicated that the number of 
sows to farrow next spring would be 
only slightly larger than the number 
that farrowed in the spring of 19381, 
The German hog census for December 
1, 1931, showed a 15 per cent reduction 
in the number of sows in farrow. 

Imports of bacon by the United 
Kingdom during November were 
smaller than in October, but were stil] 
on a higher level than in November, 
1930. United Kingdom lard imports, on 
the other hand, increased during the 
month, but were smaller than in No- 
vember a year earlier. 


—— 4 
PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended January 16, 1982; 

' HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 

WILTSHIRES. 
——Week ended—— Jan. 1 to 
Jan. 16, Jan. 17, Jan. 9, Jan. 16 
1932. 1931. 1932. 
Mibs. Mlibs. MlIbs. M Ibs 
To Belgium 


United Kingdom .... 
Other Europe 
Cu 


"56 
12 
BACON INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
Total 1,809 
1,522 
261 
23 
3 


nfee as: 2:3 


To Germany 
Netherlands 

United Kingdom .... 
Other Europe 


3 Bese aSeeB wk 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended January 16, 1932. 

Hams Pickled 

shoulders, Bacon, rk, 

Mibs. M Ibs. Ibs. 


Key West 
New Orleans 
New Yor! 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


: qno8i 8 
S-Beesack 3 


Manchester 
Glasgo 
Other 


Exported to: 


Germany (total) 
Hamburg 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Active and Irregular—Under- 
tone Steadier—Cash Trade Good— 
Outward Movement Liberal — Hog 
Run Large— Hogs Easy — Chicago 
Lard Stock Decrease Unexpected. 


An active and irregular market fea- 
tured hog products the past ~r:eek, 
prices backing and filling from day to 
day, but on the whole the undertone 
was steadier. This was particularly so 
in the lard market. Prices were up 30 
to 32 points from the season’s low made 
a short while back. The bulk of the 
selling appeared to again come from 
packing house circles and was more or 
less credited to hedge pressure. Com- 
mission house absorption and short cov- 
ering featured the other side of the 
market. 

It was quite apparent from the devel- 
opments in lard stocks at Chicago that 
cash trade was on a broader scale than 
had been anticipated, and this appar- 
ently brought about some lifting of 
hedges. A more liberal outward move- 
ment of lard than expected, owing to 
the foreign financial situation, was a 
helpful feature, but the large runs of 
hogs to market, and the fact that hog 
prices again sagged to around the lows 
of the move and to the lowest levels in 
about 33 years, served to unsettle 
speculative longs at times. 

In a general way, there was little or 
no indication of any prospective imme- 
diate falling off in the hog run to mar- 
ket, the impression overspreading the 
trade that the liquidation of hogs by 
the country was due to a large extent 
to the fact that producers need cash. 
The latter feature served to make for 
an awaiting attitude and to bring about 
some setback from the best levels of 
the upturn. However, in a general way, 
sentiment was more mixed than has 
been the case for some weeks back. 

Hog Run Continues Large. 

Receipts of hogs at the leading West- 
ern packing points last week were 
721,200 head, against 761,400 head the 
previous week, and 781,000 head the 
same week last year. Average weight 
of hogs received at Chicago last week 
Was 228 lbs., against 226 lbs. the pre- 
vious week, 236 lbs. a year ago, and 
232 lbs. two years ago. Average price 
of hogs this week was off again to the 
4c level, compared with 4.10¢ the pre- 
vious week, 7.75c a year ago, and 10.10c 
two years ago. 

Cold storage holdings of lard in the 
United States on January 1, 1932, were 
officially placed at 50,818,000 lbs., com- 
pared with 51,434,000 Ibs. the same time 
ast year, and a five-year average of 
64,719,000 Ibs. Chicago lard stocks dur- 
Ing the first half of January decreased 
165,000 Ibs., whereas the trade had 
veen talking an increase of 3,000,000 to 
900,000 Ibs. Stocks total 15,923,000 
bs, compared with 16,088,000 Ibs. at 
he beginning of the month and 21,518,- 
Ibs. the same time last year. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Official exports of lard for the week 
ended January 9, 1932, amounted to 
12,644,000 lbs., against 12,566,000 lbs. 
the same week last year. For the first 
two weeks of this year exports totaled 
25,274,000 lbs., against 18,143,000 Ibs. 
the same time a year ago. Exports of 
hams and shoulders, including Wilt- 
shires, for the week were 447,000 lbs., 
against 466,000 lbs. last year; bacon, 
including Cumberlands, 740,000 lbs., 
against 811,000 lbs.; pickled pork, 203,- 
000 lbs., against 64,000 Ibs. last year. 

PORK—Demand was fairly good at 
New York, and the market was firmer. 
Mess was quoted at $17.50; family, 
$19.00; fat backs, $15.00@18.00. 


LARD—Market was steadier as a re- 
sult of improvement in demand and a 
better tone in futures. At New York, 
vrime western was quoted at 5.80@ 
5.90c; middle western, 5.55@5.65c; city 
tierces, 53¢c; tubs, 5%c; refined con- 
tinent, 6%c; South America, 6%%c; 
Brazil kegs, 74sc; compound, car lots, 
6@6%c; smaller lots, 644@6%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was. quoted at January price; loose 
lard, 60c under January; leaf lard, 85c 
under January. 


BEEF—Market was steady, but de- 
mand at New York was moderate. 
Mess, nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$16.00@17.50; extra India mess, nom- 
inal; No. 1 canned corned beef, $2.00; 
No. 2, $4.25; 6 lbs. South America, 
$14.00; pickled beef tongues, $65.00@ 
68.00 per barrel. 








See page 42 for later markets. 








OCT. MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in October, 
1931, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

BEEF AND VEAL. 
Per capita 


Consumption. consumption. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


Oct., 
Oct., 


Oct., 
Oct., 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 

Oct., 

Oct., 

TOTAL MEAT CONSUMPTION. 

WEE 6 cces pine tas 1,194,000,000 

DEP isAdew sewer 1,165,000,000 


Oct., 
Oct., 








Heavier Hogs Cut Out the Best 


Continued warm weather in consum- 
ing centers and sizeable runs of hogs 
have brought about lower fresh pork 
prices and lower hog prices. Hog re- 
ceipts have been above trade require- 
ments and packers have not found 
themselves in position to buy these 
hogs, except as near current cut-out 
values as competitive conditions would 
permit. 

The average price at Chicago went 
to a new low during the week, when 
$5.81 was registered as Wednesday’s 
average. The low top for the week 
was $4.10, being 5c below the previous 
low established a week and a month 
ago. Fresh loins sold down to the 
lowest level of the season without stim- 
ulating demand. 

The bulk of the hogs at Chicago con- 
sisted of well finished butchers weigh- 
ing between 190 and 270 lbs., with 220 
to 250 lb. averages most numerous. 


Boston butts 

Pork loins 

Bellies, light 

Bellies, heavy 

Fat backs 

Plates and jowls 

Raw leaf 

P. S. lard, rend. wt. 

Spare ribs 

Regular trimmings 
t 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the 


Receipts at the 11 principal markets 
during the first four days of this week 
totaled 509,000 head, 56,000 less than 
a week ago, 82,000 less than a year ago 
and 94,000 less than the same period 
two years ago. 

Because of the uncertainty of de- 
mand, packers have been loath to send 
any more product to the freezers or to 
cure than they could see an outlet for. 
Consequently large quantities have 
moved into consumptive channels. The 
trade in cured meats has not broadened, 
but has held steady in view of the 
weakness in surrounding markets, in 
fresh pork prices and in hog prices. 

The following test, worked out on 
the basis of average prices of fresh 
product and live hogs at Chicago dur- 
ing the first four days of the week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE, shows im- 
proved cut-out values on the two 
heavier averages with slightly in- 
creased losses on the lighter averages. 
160 to 180 180 to 220 

Tbs. Ibs. 


225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibi Ibs. 


$1.18 


$4.17 $4.06 $3.95 $3.95 
66.00% 68.00% 70.00% 71.00% 
above cutting values and deducting from these 


totals the cost of well-finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 


results are secured: 
Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


$ .29 $ .23 
58 31 


$ .05 
14 
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Only the Best Equipment. 
will do for 1932 


THAT MEANS AN EXPELLER 


1932, with keen competition and lower prices, 
is going to call for the finest machinery equip- 
ment possible in the packing plant. Less than 
the best in pressing equipment will not help 
your costs, production or profits. In the light of 
present conditions, investigate an ANDERSON 
R. B. CRACKLING EXPELLER. Let us tell you 
about its capacity, its speed, the percentage of fat 
in the cracklings, the constant rate forced feed 
and the other engineering accomplishments of 
the Expeller that can help to solve 1932 prob- 


lems. Send for complete information now. 


THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1946 West 96th Street ” Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Engineer: J.C. Lundmark, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sales Agent: J.W. Hubbard, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. 


ANDERSON © 
=> 4) ee iP 
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By-Product 
Grinders 


Williams builds a crusher or grinder 
for every packing house and rendering 
plant purpose. All embody the origi- 
nal Williams patented features includ- 
ing patented hammers which cut tough 
sinewy goods with less power, adjust- 
able grinding plates to overcome wear 
and quicker adjustments and repairs, 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


2708 NORTH 9th ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


37 W. Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 337 Rialto Bldg. 





The New 


FRENCH 
CURB PRESS 


Will Give You 


MORE GREASE 
PURER GREASE 
LESS REWORKING 
GREATER CLEANLINESS 


We invite your inquiries 
The French Oil Mill 


Machinery Company 
Piqua Ohio 








= 





SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 

362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 

















Consolidated Rendering Co. | 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 


el 
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GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington\ Ave., New York City 


i 
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TALLOW—A rather quiet market 
prevailed in tallow in the East the past 
week, but the tone appeared slightly 
steadier. However, no rallying power 
has been in evidence as yet, and indi- 
cations were that buyers and sellers 
were somewhat apart in their ideas. A 
little further trading was done in ex- 
tra New York at 2%c f.o.b., but con- 
sumers were not showing any undue 
interest, and there was more or less of 
a tendency to await developments. 

On further concessions, however, it is 
believed buyers will take hold in a fair 
way, but producers, encouraged by the 
steadier outside markets, were offering 
only in a limited way at the last sales 
levels. Some are holding for better 
prices. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
2%c; extra, 2%c f.o.b.; edible, 3%c. 

At Chicago, trade continued very 
slow in tallow. Demand failed to im- 
prove materially, although less pres- 
sure from producers was in evidence, 
due to strength in surrounding markets. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 2c; 
yellow, 2%@2%ec; B white, 2%c; A 
white, 2%4c; choice white, all hog, 2% 

8c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, January-February ship- 
ment, was unchanged at 22s, while Aus- 
tralian good mixed tallow at Liverpool, 
January-February shipment, was un- 
changed at 23s 6d 

STEARINE—Market was _ inactive 
and easy in tone. Reports had it that 
oleo at New York had sold at 4%c, but 
the market was ¢alled 4%c nominal. 
At Chicago, demand was also quiet, 
and the market was barely steady. Oleo 
was quoted at 4%c. 

OLEO OIL—A moderate volume of 
trading was reported in this quarter at 
New York. Prices continued to give a 
fairly good account of themselves, al- 
though slightly lower than a week ago. 
At New York, extra was quoted at 6% 
@7c; medium, 644@6%c; lower grades, 
6%c. At Chicago, the market was 
rather quiet and barely steady. Extra 
was quoted at 65c. 








See page 42 for later markets. 








NEATSFOOT OIL—There was little 
or no activity in this market, and prices 
were barely steady. Pure at New York 
was quoted at 944c; extra, 7%c; No. 1, 
Te; cold test, 18¢. 

LARD OIL — Demand _ continued 
small, and mainly for nearby require- 
ments, making for a barely steady tone. 
At New York edible was quoted at 11c, 
extra winter, 8c; extra, 7%4c; extra No. 
lat 7%c, No. 1 at 7c and No. 2 at 7c. 
_ GREASES—The market for greases 
in the East was inactive and barely 
steady. This was more or less the re- 
sult of routine interest from consumers 
and lack of improvement in competing 
quarters. Offerings were fairly liberal 
at times, and there was some pressure 
from outside sellers. Soapers, however, 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


were marking time and were more or 
less inclined to await developments. 
Producers, on the other hand, were en- 
couraged by some strengthening in 
commodity markets in general. In some 
directions, there is a tendency to look 
for a better consuming demand for 
greases in the comparatively near 
future, but it continues rather evident 
that the larger factors are fairly well 
covered on supplies for the immediate 
future. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 24%@2%c; yellow and house, 
2% @2%c; A white, 2144c; B white, 2% 
@2%%c; choice white, 3%@4c nominal. 

At Chicago, trade in greases was 
small. Demand failed to improve, but 
pressure of offerings appeared lighter. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 2c; 
yellow, 2%@2%c; B white, 2%c; A 
white, 2%c; choice white, all hog, 2% 


@8c. 
. . 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Jan. 20, 1932. 
Ground dried blood is offered at $1.80 
per unit New York, but bids will have 
to be accepted unless a demand comes 


along from some un quarter. 
Stocks are above normal. 
* Stocks of ground tankage here are 


ge 
very light, with last sales at $1.50 & 10c 
f.o.b. New York. Unground is some- 
what of a drug on the market at 
present. While the quotations are $1.25 
& 10c, bids probably will not be turned 
down. At other points in the East 
lower quotations prevail. 
ading in most fertilizer and fer- 
tilizer materials is inactive. 
——-- ge 


NOVEMBER CASINGS IMPORTS. 


Imports of sausage casings into the 
United States during November, 1931, 
as reported by the Foodstuffs Division 





of the Department of Commerce were: 

om =? pan 
goat casings. ngs. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
DOI © oias ccececcstcsciccie ones 7,224 
BE cc cetciedacvecaceseses 726 5,500 
REE. Shae Gilndeeses decease 2,301 37,409 
SE vine vaaexces<asbserssess 2,204 cous 
BE, wadcceine toevevvcdocceee 75,521 ohee 
United Kingdom ............ 10,650 ‘agra 
Wk ossec dee ces deivecceces 21,585 129,159 
MEE: np cccedavetceucceceosn 5,896 <n 
eer 21,694 81,999 
DC avetiaese rig aceldvednes 96,505 ae 
ET Sadide ccadedceaesvans 4,526 16,980 
PRD BREE: ccnccecsvccescoe 14,100 hice 
MR <dnd ss cae'eseceebeveeeens 19,918 8,129 
SME Nesewesccdusccencvecvence 14,783 vses 
WED ccecccccovecveccececeee 10,121 900 
BM. coos cekies<pasatensasews 11,613 enti 
WEE Vcd cle cecdacdadipeectes 32,486 Sean 
NRL, vo Gocihaded soeeeeet 91,700 38,869 
Ce eae re 65,813 7,868 
Bouth AMICK ..ccccccescccece 2,910 rr 
WECCOD co vcccescccccceqeecevs 9,013 ouse 
TOURED Soc ccdvcs ivneccece 479 8,009 
WOE. $4045.46 6 cnssdsceeewesewe oaee 42,467 
Other countries .........0..6. 1,511 4,700 
WR a ceanwswadss teks ceecee 516,055 389,213 





By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Jan. 21, 1982. 
Blood. 


There is little trading and demand 
is very narrow. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................ $ @1.25n 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Buyers are showing little interest. 

Material is quoted $1.10@1.25 nominal. 

Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$1.10@1.25 & 10c 

Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 1. 1.15 & 10¢ 
SRE CR i sv ivvacccacesiaceoeas 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Cracklings continue in moderate de- 


mand. Offerings are light. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, 
DOP UNIS PROCME avin ccccccecccses $ .82%@ .35 

Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & qual- 
@30.50 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


_ Product movement is small and trad- 
ing seasonable. 


Per Ton. 
Digester, tankage, meat meal........ $ 30.00 
eat an e scraps, 60%........ 30.00 
team bone meal, special feeding, 
WE age 6nd docs duacvevhcsdecesece @30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market is a little lower. Producers 
are offering at $1.00 & 10c. 
Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground 10@12% am.. $1.00 & 10c 
Low grd., and ., 69% am.. 1.00 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungd., low gd., 

POP BOM ccccesccccocescccececs 12. 13.00 
Hoof meal ..cccccccccccscccccce 1.15@ 1.25n 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market shows no change. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $20.00@25.00 
Steam, ground, BO. .cccccccceses 20.00 
Steam, ungro' SB Wa. cccccccicne 13.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton 
Horns, according to Re idvecwcee 0. 150.00 
Mfg. shin bones..... = occcccceccce 7 Coat 
PE aes 15. 16.00 
WU Ec dkcdcéecccecdusidecteges 12. 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


The market continued very quiet. 
Buying interest is lacking. 


a ME ce assbebesdushcseedwared $20. 22.00 
Hide trimmings (new style).......... 6.00@ 8.00 
SON WEEE 6 cco cnidvcchesieseacens 10,00@12.00 
PRO PGE a4 ads éopaniona ca ¢o.ceckiue 50M 24. 

Cattle jaws, skull and knuckles...... 21.50@22.00 
CO SE ni dine nehbbeasedbicdecdce 38.00@40.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ......... 10.00@12.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.... 2%@ 2%c 


Animal Hair. 


Market remains unchanged. Most 
winter hair has been contracted for. 


Summer coil and field dried............ le 
Processed, black winter, per Ib......... 5 5%c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 3%@ 4c 
Cattle switches, each*.......sesseeees 1 1%c 





*According to count, 











THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. | 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 
PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Roma Sausage Factory, 383 Broad- 
way, San Francisco, Cal., has been 
placed in operation. 

New Jersey Packing Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $125,000. 

A. & L. Packing Co., Adelphi, O., has 
been incorporated. Harry McGhee of 
Williamsport, and R. R. Spangler of 
Adelphi are the principal incorporators. 

The plant of the Samett Packing Co., 
Denver, Colo., was recently destroyed 
by fire. Benjamin Samett, owner, esti- 
mated the loss at $30,000. 

Crocker-Wallace Packing Co., Se- 
dalia, Mo., plans the erection of a new 
packing plant, and the company will 
also operate a stockyards in conjunc- 
tion with the plant. 

Concord Live Stock Farms, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have been incorpo- 
rated in the state of Delaware, with a 
capital stock of $25,000. Incorporators 
are: T. Lea Perot, Daniel Ward, B. 
Raisch. 

The new municipal abattoir at Meri- 
den, Conn., has been placed in opera- 
tion. Although the plant equipment is 
not yet quite complete, facilities for 
some work are available. 

Work will start immediately on a 
$10,000 addition to the plant of the Los 
Angeles Sausage Co., Ltd., 4820 Everett 
ave., Los Angeles, Cal. Plans for the 
new unit call for two additional smoke- 
houses and new equipment. 

The factory of the Bridgeville Pack- 
ing Association, Bridgeville, Del., has 
recently been destroyed by fire, with an 
estimated loss of $35,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. About 5,000 bushels 
of soy beans were destroyed, as well 
as the buildings and equipment. 


—— eo — 


MORE CATTLE IN 1931. 

Cattle receipts at Chicago at 2,286,- 
558 head, were larger than those of 
1930, but the average weight of these 
cattle was 12 Ibs. less. The average 
weight in 1931 was 1,001 lbs., in 1980 
1,013 Ibs., the latter year having the 
heaviest average for any year since 
1915. The heaviest cattle were received 
in January and February, the average 
weight for those months being 1,015 
and 1,021 lbs. respectively. The May 
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and September runs were lightest in 
weight, receipts of each month aver- 
aging only 990 lbs. per head. 

Total valuation of cattle received 
during the year at this market was 
placed at $149,448,435, compared with 
$205,645,706 in 1930 and $268,055,571 
in 1929. 


Average price of light weight beef 
cattle at Chicago during the year was 
$7.75 for bullocks ranging between 750 
and 1,050 lbs. in weight; for beef cattle 
between 1,050 and 1,200 Ibs. the aver- 
age price was $8.45; for 1,200 to 1,350, 
$8.35; for 1,350 to 1,500, $8.75; and for 
1,500 to 1,800 lIbs., $8.80. These prices 
were more nearly. comparable with 
those of ten years ago than with those 
of 1930 or 1929. 

Average prices of beef cattle at Chi- 
cago by months is shown in the follow- 
ing table, 


750 1,050 1,200 1,350 1,500 
to to to to to 

1.050 1.200 1,350 1,500 1,800 
Months Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
January ........$ 9.40 $ 9.60 $ 9.60 $ 9.90 $10.55 
DEEN ccuwine 7.80 810 8.60 9.20 9.50 
EH «ihe eee oe 7.90 8.20 8.75 9.20 9.35 
See 7.55 7.75 8.05 845 8.70 
| BRE 6.90 7.00 7.40 7.65 7.60 
ER donsnbcenye 7.40 7.45 7.55 7.50 7.35 
ro 8.00 7.80 7.70 7.60 7.50 
BNE occ csicea 8.35 845 8.25 8.65 8.90 
September ...... 8.00 8.05 845 9.05 8.95 
RINE? < Siscsaas 5 8.05 825 9.25 9.50 9.40 
November ...... 8.10 8.70 9.30 10.05 9.90 
December ...... 66 7.35 845 890 8.45 

Yearly averages: 

SRR ee $ 7.75 $ 8.45 $ 8.35 $ 8.75 $ 8.80 
Dichtsskaccewe 10.70 10.85 11.05 11.50 11.85 
Sea eee 12.80 13.05 13.40 13.95 14.30 
_ Sere ere 13.545 13.85 14.25 14.90 15.40 
Pe 11.10 11.50 12.25 13.15 13.90 
SD vost pas bau 9.65 9.70 9.65 9.80 9.95 
BE suinehopetes 9.70 10.00 10.00 11.30 12.00 
_. Sere 9.00 9.40 9.60 10.05 10.35 
ie 8.95 9.35 9.70 10.25 10.50 
a ea 8.00 8.40 9.00 9.50 10.00 
ES eh sak Ree 7.20 7.65 8.20 8.60 8.00 
BE seeukkasicen 11.55 12.50 13.85 14.80 15.80 

= Yo 


OLEOMARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


Production of margarine during No- 
vember, 1931, as reported by manufac- 
turers to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, with comparisons, for the same 
month last year, was as follows: 


Noy., 1931, Nov., 1930. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
fo erro ere rr rer 21,468,896 27.658,397 
SEE = b8'snwn ode bison bas 576,010 987,734 
WEE Se ckbusews shun eeet 22,089,906 28.646.131 
—_q— 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Jan. 20, 1932.— (By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 19s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 17s 3d. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in October, 1931, are reported, with comparison, by the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture as follows: 


Average wt. 
per animal. 


Oct. 1, 1980, 
to Sept. 30, 


1931. 


Lbs. Lbs. 
Edible beef fat!........39.45 34.24 
Edible beef offal....... 29.36 28.71 
Cattle hides ........... 68.29 63.87 
Edible calf fat?....... 1.27 1.49 
Edible calf offal....... 6.91 6.54 
SSR fle 
Edible hog offal....... 6.83 6.78 
Pork trimmings ....... 14.19 13.71 
Inedible hog grease*... 2.72 2.53 
Sheep edible fat?...... 1.74 1.55 
Sheep edible offal...... 2.00 2.00 

1Unrendered. *Rendered. 





Per cent of 
live weight. — 


———Production 


= = = a 
= = 4 2 = 
sts 38 43 
Ss Sa 5 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
320,326 27,922 28,176 
237,861 25,582 24,649 
516,355 55,315 53,176 
6,000 S&T 568 
32,573 2,825 3,148 
1,509,510 105,562 101,672 
206, 860 24,199 25,139 
618,021 49,508 55,641 
118,690 9,253 9,043 
30,922 2,556 2.880 
36,786 2.749 3.570 
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VEGETABLE OIL MARKETS. 


COCOANUT OIL — Interest was 
rather small and routine, but the mar- 
ket was barely steady. Copra was about 
unchanged, and was quoted at 2c. At 
New York, cocoanut oil tanks were 
quoted at 342c prompt and nearby; at 
the Pacific Coast, interest was mostly 
in nearby oils, with prices quoted at 
38%c f.o.b. 

CORN OIL—Demand was quiet most 
of the week. The market was barely 
steady, with prices quoted as low as 
3%c f.o.b. mills at one time. It was 
reported later that 31¢c f.o.b. was being 
asked. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Consumer inter- 
est continued rather quiet, and the mar- 
ket was barely steady. Tanks at New 
York were quoted at 3%c; sellers’ 
tanks, f.o.b. mills, 2%c. 

PALM OIL—A fairly good shipment 
business was put through for a time, 
but consuming demand appears to haye 
been, satisfied for the time being. The 
undertone was fairly steady, as cabled 
offerings were not pressing. At New 
York, spot Nigre was quoted at 3%@ 
3%¢c; shipment Nigre, 3%c; spot Lagos, 
4c; shipment Lagos, 3446@35%c; 12% 
per cent acid for shipment, 342c; 20 per 
cent softs, 3.45c; Benim and Port Har- 
court, 3.55c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
reported quiet and steady, with ship- 
ment oil New York at 3.60c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
fair for a time, but later quieted down, 
Offerings, however, were limited. At 
New York, spot foots were quoted at 
4%4c¢; shipment, 442@4%e. 

“tercoeameenel OIL—Market nomi- 
nal, 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—Offerings were again 
limited, and the market held steady. 
Buyers tanks, f.o.b. mills, were quoted 
at 4c asked. 

COTTONSEED OIL—With store oil 
stocks at New York small, trade was 
quiet and featureless. The market, 
however, was steadily held. Southeast 
and Valley crude, 3%c sales and bid; 
Texas, 34%c sales and bid. 


ee 
BRITISH LARD IMPORTS. 


Imports of bacon and lard into the 
United Kingdom during November, 
1931, are reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as follows: Bacon— 
From United States, 560,000 Ibs. 
Sweden, 3,920,000 lbs.; Denmark, 
72,464,000 lbs.; Holland, 4,592,000 Ibs.; 
Irish Free State, 3,808,000 Ibs.; Canada, 
1,232,000 Ibs.; other countries, 18,816, 
000 Ibs. Lard—From United States, 
14,448,000 lbs.; other countries, 
4,816,000. 

a 


CZECH LARD IMPORTS. 


Imports of meat and lard into 
Czechoslovakia during October, 1931, 
showed a substantial increase over 
same month of 1930, according to re- 
ports to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Imports of meat, other than 
smoked, 736.8 tons in October, 1931, 
compared with 254.3 tons in October, 
1930, an increase of 482.5 tons or 189 
per cent. Imports of lard rose from 
1,448 tons in. October, 1930, to 2,448 
tons in October, 1931, an increase of 70 
per cent. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair — Market Steady — Crude 
Firmer—Cash Demand Moderate— 
Lard Recovered Moderately—Weath- 
er South Better. 


A fair volume of trade continued to 
rule the futures market for cottonseed 
oil on the New York Produce Exchange 
the past week. Prices ruled quite steady, 
the market showing an upturn of nearly 
\%ec lb. from the season’s low point. Op- 
erations were quite mixed, with south- 
ern and wire house brokers on both 


sides. Scattered covering was under 
way, and some local buying material- 
jzed on a firmer tone in the crude mar- 
kets, but the developments in oil were 
mainly the result of better allied mar- 
kets, particularly the firmness in cot- 
ton and the steadier tone in lard. 

The advance brought about some 
realizing from interests who took hold 
around the low point the previous week, 
but on the bulges the local element were 
again on the selling side and inclined 
to fight the upturn. 

Throughout the week, a rather mixed 
sentiment prevailed, due more or less 
to absence of any particular change 
within the market itself. 

Steadiness in the crude markets in 
the South was more or less surprising, 
as a great many had figured that fol- 
lowing the year-end holidays there 
would be an increase in seed and crude 
pressure upon the market. However, 
there has been no undue selling as yet 
by the South. This continued to make 
for a situation where hedging pressure 
on the New York future market re- 
mained conspicuous by its smallness. 


Crude Slightly Higher. 


Upturns in crude were not very great. 
These were limited to a net advance of 
%e over the previous week in Texas, 
where sales were made at 3%c with 
that figure bid. However, there ap- 
peared to be more business in the 
Southeast and Valley at 3%c and that 
figure was bid. A week ago 3%c was 
asked. 

Under ordinary conditions, the crude 
markets would be attracting less atten- 
tion in speculative quarters at this sea- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


son of the year. However, owing to the 
smaller oil consumption thus far this 
season, an impression had prevailed 
that refiners, having accumulated quite 
a stock of oil, might be inclined to back 
away from offerings pending some bet- 
terment in demand. Crude buyers ap- 
pear willing to continue to take oil at 
the present or recent figures, and this 
appeared to have again instilled a feel- 
ing of confidence in prices in some 
speculative circles. The ring crowd, 
however, looking at the situation purely 
from a supply and demand standpoint, 
continued bearish. 


One of the surprising figures in the 
situation of late was the small decrease 
in the Chicago lard stocks during the 
first half of January, whereas a rather 
large inerease in the supplies had been 
anticipated. Stocks decreased 165,000 
lbs., totaling 15,923,000 lbs., against 21,- 
518,000 lbs. the same time a year ago. 
In bearish oil quarters, it was argued, 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 
New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 21, 1932. — 
Cotton oil markets continue dull to low- 
er after fairly liberal sales of crude at 
3%c lb. for Texas and 3%c for Valley. 
Prime bleachable is barely steady at 
3.90c lb. loose New Orleans. Seventy- 
five per cent of the season’s estimated 
crush of seed has been marketed to 


January 1, 1932. Low price of lard is 
tending to hold down oil values. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 21, 1932. — 
Sales of crude this week at 3%c lb.; 
forty-one per cent protein cottonseed 
oy $13.75; loose cottonseed hulls, 
1.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Jan. 21, 1982. — Prime 
cottonseed oil, 34%c lb.; forty-three per 
cent; meal, $14.00; hulls, $5.00; mill run 
linters, 14% @38c. 


lard stocks developments were the re- 
sult of the fact that lard, being rela- 
tively cheap, experienced a better trade 
at the expense of shortening. 


Cash Demand Moderate. 


In constructive quarters, lard de- 
velopments were looked upon favorably 
owing to the heavy run of hogs to mar- 
ket of late. There is a belief that un- 
less lard stocks accumulate more rapid- 
ly a sharp falling off in the hog rfin to 
market might readily be reflected in ad- 
vancing lard prices. This situation, if 
it materialized, would aid oil values. 

Throughout the week cash oil demand 
was reported moderate, although there 
was an undercurrent of belief that con- 
sumer interest had improved somewhat. 
This, however, being more of a supposi- 
tion, apparently was brought about by 
the better feeling in crude oil. 

Weather in the South was better the 
past week, with less rainfall, but aside 
from the fact that the rains had put a 
lot of moisture in the ground they at- 
tracted little attention marketwise. 

H. Hentz & Co., in their annual esti- 
mate of cottonseed oil production, place 
the probable outturn at 4,267,777 bbls. 
of refined oil, compared with the 1930- 
31 consumption of 3,363,065 bbls. and 
the average consumption of the five 
previous years of 3,500,000 bbls. The 
calculations were based on the average 
amount of seed received for crushing, 
per bale of cotton, for the last three 
seasons. Up to December 15, 1931, seed 
receipts were 92 per cent of average, 
the report said. Should receipts con- 
tinue on this scale, it would make a 
difference in the production of refined 
oil of approximately 350,000 bbls. less 
than the above figure. 

Market transactions at New York: 

Friday, January 15, 1932. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


BOR Sc cccieeamuanten ts hia 390 a... 
7 ERR a Pee Le eee 
| ae 9 487 4383 435 a 440 
Ma 1 449 449 449 a.... 
July 138 460 456 459 a 462 
POU sna ee aiveaay seuae 459 a 470 
Sales, including switches, 23 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%@3c. 











Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 


selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 





Chicago, Illinois 





G. H. Hammond Company 


HAMMOND’ 





~ MARGARINE 
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Saturday, January 16, 1932. 

PE oaks seas pe ranehes 400 a. 
MR scéa shen s es 60 aes 400 a. 
BM feo: cue dibs beam é 432 a 4387 
i <ahuo Cae: hawks oes S 446 a 450 
ed Sek he eae 458 a 460 
RD 56s Gena wees secu 458 a 468 

Sales, including switches, none. 


Southeast crude, 3%@3c. 
Monday, January 18, 1932. 


DOOR Sis nach hk sabe Soe 400 a 

ks oh ga aces mae Ty rs 

eee 8 449 446 447 a 449 

May 8 462 460 462a.... 

July 25 473 470 472 a 473 

eos by eas cae 475 a 485 
Sales, including switches, 31 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 3%@34c. 
Tuesday, January 19, 1932. 


ss a yas Ta ehey-en sb ae 
NES ots Sp ats wing se See sie 400 a 435 
ee 18 449 448 4438 a 448 
May 1 462 462 456 a 460 
July 18 475 472 472 a.... 
SRE Be Be A 470 a 480 

Sales, including switches, 32 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 
Wednesday, January 20, 1932. 


Te nee ee de ES 
De Scbha cheb bess sinew oe ae 
Pe 26) “cava- sheds eee 442 a 445 
Sey eae eee 455 a 460 
July 18 466 465 466 a 472 
DE een cake oes cnese 468 a 477 

Sales, including switches, 13 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 
Thursday, January 21, 1932. 


Terre oe £00 @ ....» 
(SAS Sy ie ea arene ee 415 a 430 
ML nceissab pees hese 443 a 448 
RS, oa ss bse bea 457 a 460 
DE au) whic 470 470 469 a 472 
BE. csse is eennehe’ ress 470 a 480 








Later markets on this page. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 20, 1932. 


Cottonseed meal market opened prac- 
tically unchanged from Monday. Janu- 
ary sold at $13.75 and May at $14.00 on 
the opening call. Considerable weak- 
ness developed during the forenoon. 
May sold down to $13.75, and $13.50 
was the best bid on nearby months. 
Toward the close, however, there was 
some strength in the market in sym- 
pathy with grain and stocks. These 
markets turned strong, and on close 
March sold at $13.70. 

Extreme dullness exists in the de- 
mand for actual meal which was offered 
during the morning on basis of $13.50 
f.o.b. Memphis. The demand failed to 
follow the recent advance. Both re- 
sellers and mills are offering meal at 
the present time. The feed business 
on the whole is dull. Mixers are suffer- 
ing from lack of demand, but any slight 
improvement in general conditions 
stimulates the cottonseed meal market, 
which is inclined to sympathize at the 
present time with the major markets. 

Cotton seed market was dull and in- 
active, with eee practically un- 
changed from Monday. Trading was 
light, and the market failed to develop 
any strength. Movement of seed is 
again increasing, and as the quality is 
not good, due to recent rains, this 
movement is having an unfavorable 
effect on the market. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The Week’s Closing Markets ' 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were moderately active 
and steadier the latter part of the week. 
Commission houses were absorbing 
selling by cash interests. Hogs are 
steadier on more moderate arrivals, a 
fairly good cash demand and steady 
outside markets. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet and steady. Crude 
is firm. Southeast and Valley, 3%c bid; 
Texas, 3%c bid. Cash trade is show- 
ing some improvement. Outside mar- 
kets are steady. Sentiment is divided. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

Jan., $4.11 bid; Mar., $4.40@4.50; 
May, $4.54@4.63 sale; July $4.68@4.70; 
Aug., $4.68@4.78. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

Jan., $4.00 bid; Mar., $4.25@4.40; 
May, $4.40@4.60; July $455@4.80; 
Aug., $4.55@4.80. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 2%c f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 4%c. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, Jan. 22, 1932. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.85@5.95; middle 
western, $5.60@5.70; city, 5% @5%c; 
refined continent, 6%c; South eri- 
can, 6%c; Brazil kegs, 74c; compound, 


6@6%4c. 
a os 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, January 22, 1932.—General 
provision market steady but firm. 
Fair demand for A. C. hams and pure 
lard; picnics and square shoulders in- 
active. 








Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 


If a buyer makes Yc per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. 


If he makes 4c a pound 
on acar, he has made $75.00. 

The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 

If you get THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 


SERVICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 

A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 
it with your name and address to 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
| 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Friday’s prices were as follows; 
ams, American cut, 69s; hams, long 
cut, 76s; shoulders, square, none; pie- 
nics, none; short backs, 64s; bellies, 
clear, 52s; Canadian, 58s; Cumber 
a 46s; Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 
Ss. : 


—— Yo 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES, 


The market at Hamburg was weak 
during the week ended January 16 
1932, according to cabled reports to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. De 
mand was poor, with exception of g 
medium demand for refined lard ang 

rime steam lard. Prices increasi 

fined lard, $14.875; prime steam 
$14.625 per 100 kilos. Others remain 
the same as last week. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 1,685 metric 
tons, of which 118 metric tons came 
from Denmark. 

Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany's 
most important markets were 89,000, at 
a top Berlin price of 9.30 cents a Ib, 
compared with 53,000, at 12.98 cents g 
Ib., for the same week of last year, 

The Rotterdam market demand wag 
good for prime and extra premier 
Oleo products, refined lard and prime 
steam lard dull. Practically no change 
in prices for the larger part. Tendencies 
improving for vegetable oils too. Extra 
premier jus, $9.60; prime premier jus, 
$9.20 per 100 kilos. 

The market at Liverpool showed little 
alteration. Prices steady. 

Total of pigs bought in Ireland for 
bacon curing was 16,900 for the week, 
as compared with 16,600 for the corre 
sponding week of last year. 

Estimated slaughter of Danish hogs 
for the week ended January 13, 1932, 
was 151,000, as compared with 138,000 
for the corresponding week of last year, 


coe 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 21, 1932, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
111,244 quarters; to the Continent, 
10,439 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 145,060 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 8,653 quarters. 


rd 


ECUADOR LARD IMPORT DUTY. 

Duty on lard imported into Ecuador 
has been changed, effective December 
11, 1931, to $0.10 per kilo gross vere 
according to cabled reports to the U. 8. 
Department of Commerce. It is under- 
stood that all shipments after Decem- 
ber 10 are subject to the new duty. 


a wwe 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
our January 16, 1932, amounted to 
7,375 metric tons, compared with 7,211 
metric tons last week, and 7,222 metre 
tons for the same period last year. 


a . 
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LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. _ 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
Jan. 1, 1932, to Jan. 20, 1932, to 
19,796,905 lIbs.; tallow, none; 
450,000 Ibs.;\ stéarine, 98,000 Ibs. 
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Salesmanship — that’s what 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


counts these days. A pack- 


age must be more than 
merely a container—it must 


be a salesman! 











It must effectively display its con- 






tents so that folks will buy. That’s 
the big feature of the Self-Locking 
Cushioned Carton. 


The eggs rest high up in cushioned 
cells with the sides partially cut 
away. They are projected toward the 
customer and not buried deep. The 
eggs actually look large and therefore 


sell better. 


Send for Samples 


Read this partial list of users. 


know the value of display. 


Swift & Company 


Morris & Co. 


Cudahy Packing Co. 


They 


Armour and Company 


Wilson & Co. 


Bowman Dairy Co. 


The National Tea Co. Piggly-Wiggly Stores 


Beatrice Creamery Co. 
The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 


Washington Cooperative Egg & Poultry 


ELF- LOCKIN| 


wWEGG *. ee 





Association 





Pa ans 
ae ney BOX le SELLS THE EGGS” 
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ACCURATE GRADING 


EFORE receiving the OSCAR 
MAYER APPROVED S. P. 
Cure, each green ham is weighed 
to exact limits and placed in its 
proper group. As a result, all hams 
are evenly cured; and deliveries 
dependably uniform. 


When, therefore, you specify 
OSCAR MAYER’S S§. P. AP- 
PROVED HAMS of a certain 
average, you can rely on receiving 
exactly what you specify. 


Ten Factors that 
ee 
OSCAR MAYER'S Guarantee Quality 


Good Selection 
Careful Trimming 
Laboratory Control 
Temperature Control 
Perfect Sanitation 





Mild Cure 
Uniformity 
Pe T Good Binding 
oe HAMS Accurate Grading 
Fine Flavor 


Oscar Mayer & Co. lize in the f s. P. 
ms ye in quis of 


73 > wa 


hams cured dress 
inquiries to Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 


OSCAR MAYER < CO. 


6 


MADISON 
WISCONSIN 





B 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 21, 1932. 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings and 
most other killing classes, 5}0@75c low- 
er; general market very draggy, uneven 
and unsatisfactory to selling side; both 
local and shipper demand spotty and 
narrow. Feature of decline in steers 
was that better grades, recently stable 
sellers, broke more than lower grades, 
this affecting kinds of value to sell at 
$8.00 upward. Extreme top for week, 
$10.75 on yearlings and $10.50 on 
weighty steers, comparable kinds sell- 
ing well below $10.00 at close. Most 
shortfed steers closed at $4.75@7.00; 
common kinds, $3.25@4.50; common 
to good grade steers and all she stock 
back to mid-December low time; bulls, 
25@35c lower. Vealers held up, choice 
kinds closing at $8.50. 


HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago: Market weak to 10c lower; pigs 
and light lights, unevenly 10@25c off; 
packing sows, steady. Excessive runs 
at mid-week bearish factor after 
meager runs late last week had 
prompted sharp upturn. Week’s top, 
$4.35; closing top, $4.10, new low since 
1899. Late bulk, 170 to 210 lbs., $3.90@ 
4.05; 220 to 250 Ibs., $3.80@4.00; 260 
to 310 Ibs., $3.65@3.75; 140 to 160 lbs., 
$3.60@4.00; pigs, $3.25@3.50; packing 
sows, $3.30@3.40. 


SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Fat lambs unevenly steady to 50c low- 
er, better grades showing decline; com- 
mon lambs and sheep strong to uneven- 
ly higher. Narrow shipping depressed 
late market. Today’s bulks: Good and 
choice lambs, $5.50@5.85; few, $6.00 to 
cutsiders; week’s top, $6.65, paid Tues- 
day; few choice 95- to 98-lb. weights, 
$5.65 and $5.75; medium lambs, $5.25 


@5.40 to killers; throwouts, $4.00@ 
4.50; fat ewes, $2.50@3.00. 
~~ fe 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Jan. 21, 1932. 


CATTLE—An extremely dull and 
draggy trade featured the market, and 
practically all killing classes were un- 
der severe pressure and are sharply 
lower. Nothing choice was offered, and 
the bulk of the shortfed steer year- 
lings and fed heifers are closing at 50 
@75c lower levels, with extreme cases 
as much as $1.00 off. Fat cows are 
weak to 50c lower, while cutter grades 
are around steady. Best 990-lb. year- 
lings brought $9.25 for the week’s top, 
and a few loads of the more desirable 
shortfeds went at $7.00@8.50, but the 
bulk of this class went from $4.25@ 
6.25. Bulls are around 25c lower, and 
vealers are strong to 50c higher, with 
the late top at $7.00. 


HOGS—Closing levels are steady to 
10c lower, with offerings scaling from 
250 Ibs. up selling to the best advan- 
tage. Choice light hogs brought $4.00 
on Monday, but on the final session the 
extreme top rested at $3.75. Most of 
the 170- to 250-lb. weights sold from 
$3.65@3.75 on the close, while 260- to 
325-lb. butchers cleared from $3.50@ 
3.65. Packing sows are about steady 
at $2.75@3.25. 

SHEEP—The market for fat lambs 
weakened materially on Thursday’s ses- 
sion, which left closing levels 35@50c 
below late last week. Shippers paid 
up to $6.15 on Tuesday for best fed 
wooled lambs, but on the close a com- 
parable kind went at $5.75. Bulk of the 
late arrivals cashed from $5.40@5.65. 
Late sales of clippers landed at $4.65, 
although some choice offerings brought 
$5.40 at the high spot. Mature sheep 
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closed steady to weak, with odd lots of 
fat ewes at $2.50@2.75. 


= fo 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
East St. Louis, IIl., Jan. 21, 1932, 
CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Steers, mixed yearlings and 
heifers, 5|0@75c lower; some low priced 
kinds off less; cows, 50c lower; low 
cutters and medium bulls, 25c¢ lower; 
vealers, 25c higher. Slaughter steers 
bulked at $4.25@6.25, with most g00d 
steers at $6.00@7.00. Top yearlings 
scored $7.00; best matured steers, $7.65, 
Top mixed yearlings registered $7.50; 
best heifers, $7.00; most good mixed 
yearlings and heifers, $5.75@6.85; me- 
dium fleshed mixed and heifers, $4.75 
@5.50. Bulk of beef cows brought 
$3.00@3.50; top, $4.50; most low cut- 
ters, $1.50@2.00. The period closed 
with best medium bulls quotable up to 
$3.75; best vealers, $8.75. 
HOGS—Swine values ruled steady to 
a nickel lower for the week, while sows 
advanced 10@15c. Pigs declined 25c. 
Top price reached $4.20 Thursday, with 
bulk of 120- to 280-lb. weights at $3.80 
@4.10; sows, $3.10@3.25. 
SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled 25c lower 
for week, other classes holding steady. 
Lambs topped for week at $6.50; late 
top, $6.00; late bulk to packers, $5.50 
5.75. Common. throwouts _ scored 
$3.50@4.00; clipped lambs, $5.00@5.50; 
fat ewes, $2.50@3.00. 


eX od 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Jan. 21, 1982. 


CATTLE—Burdensome receipts of 
shortfed steers and yearlings resulted 
in.a sharp decline amounting to 50@ 
75c. Strictly good and choice longfeds 
show less decline and are quoted mostly 
25@50c lower, with yearlings and .~ 
steers showing the least loss. 
stock closed weak to 25c lower, some 
heifers off more. Bulls held about 
steady, and vealers ruled firm. Choice 
1,023-Ib. yearlings topped at $10.75, and 
several strictly good to choice loads 
earned $8.75@10.00, but the bulk sold 
downward from around $7.50 to $5.00 
and below for the plainer light offer- 
ings. 

HOGS—wWhile receipts of hogs dur- 
ing the past review week continued of 
liberal proportions, buying was ample 
to maintain a stability to prices, values 
showing but little change with a week 
ago. Thursday to Thursday compari- 
sons show lights and butchers steady 


to 5c lower; sows, steady to 10c higher;’ 


pigs, steady. Thursday’s top rested at 
$3.75 on choice 180- to 200-Ib. weights. 
Bulk of the good and choice 160- to 230- 
Ib. selections sold at $3.60@8.70, while 
230 to 350 lbs. and 140 to 160 Ibs. 
ranged from $3.40@3.65. Sows brought 
$3.10 @3.35. 

SHEEP — Thursday’s burdensome 
supplies of slaughter lambs at all lead- 
ing markets resulted in a sharp break 
to prices that not only erased the 
earlier gains but carried values 50@60¢ 
under the previous Thursday. Matured 
sheep were in limited numbers, and the 
market was strong to 25¢ higher. On 
Thursday, bulk. fed wooled lambs sold 
$5.25@5.50; top, $5.60; week’s 


th good and choice ewes, $ 
3:25. , 
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46 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Bangg a 16, 


1932, with comparisons, 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER a as "dahows: 
CHICAGO 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co. ..... .. 5,586 6,083 14,751 
Swift & Co. ..........- 4,391 2,818 24, 
Wilson & Co nvcesess aun 4,181 10,490 
Bes BOO. ccccccces 1,599 1,749 ¥ 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.. 813 700 ence 

Hammond Co. . — 1,380 cons 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. i ee 
Shi ae 44,458 38,244 


Others .........+.22.+++- 11,170 51,455 19,792 
Brennan Pkg. Co., 8,285 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
Co., a peas: Boyd, Lanham & Co., 1,829 hogs; 
Products Corp., 4,681 hogs; Agar 


~ wy ere hogs. 
967 Sd 4s tt6 cattle, 8,971 calves, 137,766 hogs, 
Not including 289 cattle, 486 calves, 66,364 
hogs and 11,206 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Oo. ........ 3,169 3,064 7,511 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 2,700 2,997 10,921 
Fowler Pkg. Oo......... 296 eves cose 
Morris & pe¥ecbesees 2,744 5,230 


2,465 
Swift & Co. ............ 3,774 9,617 11,070 
CO. wscccceeee 3,187 2,871 6 








1,552 56 
22,566 41,215 
Hogs. Sheep. 

28,015 12, 
20,748 12,719 
10,250 noes 
798 5,129 
17,088 es 

41,049 

Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 4 cattle; Mayerowich 
Pkg. Co., 2 cattle; ‘Omaha Pkg. 105 cattle; 
J. Rife Pkg. Co., 11 cattle; J. Both & Sons, 16 
cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 118 cattle; Lincoln 


Pkg. Co. 180 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co., 389 cattle; 
ca 
Total: 17, 959 cattle; iii, 958 hogs; 54,079 sheep. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


864 3,586 2,836 
1,634 2,134 2,360 
---- 8,580 703 
10 2,841 146 
cose 1,178 


92 5,220 “128 

3,701 25,128 745 

390 28,179 882 

7,243 70,668 8,395 

Not including 2,503 cattle, 1,018 calves, 969 
hogs and 954 sheep bought direct. “ 

8ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Swift & Co. ....... 2,106 536 10,843 16,174 
yang and Co 2,684 457 8,959 7,692 























EB cccccccccccce 1,000 6 9,546 

Datel. .nccccccsece GBD 999 29,348 23,866 
WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Sotety ang, Ge...» > 4 - nes 1,488 
Wichits % ‘ ER a lly 
Dunn Os 72 oon cove 
7 Stourgeon. 23 cose 7 eves 
W. Dold...... 67 oese 431 2 














Total ..ccccccccee 1,100 462 4,438 1,500 
Not including 6,806 hogs bought direct. 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2,768 383 24,573 3,822 
- cee 2,762 354 23,048 4,268 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,925 319 12,652 4,040 














Smith Bros. ...... 9 ecee cess cece 
Shippers ..... ereee. 1,556 13 23,616 985 
Others ............. 297 15 62 sees 

Zetal ..... soeeees 9,317 1,084 83,951 13,115 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 1,588 375 260 666 
Wilson & Co, +++ 1,847 391 ton 666 
EE. saksennseonse 142 42 tH ° 
po OR Sunde cncccnp Be 808 5,175 1,332 

Not including 99 cattle, 295 hogs d 

sheep bought direct. ™ a 





























DENVER. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
4,145 6,139 
Armour and Co..... 982 184 5,437 5,408 
IS  Swasncctensas AE 136 4,005 1,065 
Total ...cccccsces 8,000 479 13,677 12,612 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


8ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 











Armour and Co..... 2,907 +r 18,140 9,014 

Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 398 451 eee eee 

Swift & Co. ....... 4,012 6388 26,579 10,697 

United Pkg. Co. .... 1,954 50 ees oes 

Others ........----. 896 12 49,436 4,219 

Total ...... ++ee--10,167 12,174 94,155 23,930 
MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 




















Plankinton Pkg. Oo. 1,777 6,996 6,750 595 
U.D.B. Co., N.Y.... 51 ane oeve eevee 
The Layton Co..... Pos ven cues. aan 
R. ee 37 13 113 62 
Armour and Co., Mil. 665 3,487 veen dinps 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 39 ove cece aes 
Corkran, Hill, 
Ss < ates esee 566 awe 
Bimbler, ee, 
peecccsoce p esee eoce 191 onee 
Newton Pkg. Co., 
BNE wencsssens sese eeee 174 
Shippers ........... 171 23 83 1 
EB ccc cccnsecnee 388 261 39 196 
Total -.ccccocscvces - 3,128 10,780 9,171 854 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co. ..... 1,288 Hs 12,402 1,276 
Armour and - 517 70 861,469 44 
ietiencgalie Abt. “Oo. 276 20 1,457 39 
Hilgeimier Bros. .. 5 1,500 ade 
Brown Bros. ...... 116 28 132 
Stumpf Bros. bees ooes 148 
Schussler Pkg. “Oo. 35 305 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 12 103 
Meier Pkg cawee > 434 
Indiana Prov. Oo.. 24 213 
s 1 eve 7 
Art Wabnitz 39 aes 22 
Hoosier Abt. Oo.... 238 eeee cove osen 
Shippers ........+6. 5 1,808 6,564 7,165 
Others ......... noes ae 88 1,510 268 
Total .ccccccccece 3,986 2,652 26,237 8,823 
CINCINNATI, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Son.. Sane ° oses 97 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... 10 oTT 532 aese 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 1,180 329 46,451 1,457 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 58 14 561 eoee 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 3 sans 230 Knee 
H. ~ ER Dec. ccee orm | woee 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 2 esse 326 oeee 
J. Schlachter’s Sons 139 186 oces 160 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 10 cose | «=6ORES oépe 
John F. Stegner.... 206 47 esee 112 
Shippers . er 607 1,841 seen 


Others 388 505 448 


Total 1,711 16,268 2,274 
Not including 1,239 cattle; 127 calves; 10,903 
hogs and 457 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by mar- 
kets for week ended Jan. 16, 1932, with compari- 
sons: 














Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan. 16. week. 1981. 


cccece eeseceecees 43,776 51,382 *21,837 
16,699 


Kansas Oity ............ 16, 20,110 17,647 
Omaha ........seeeeeee+- 17,950 21,946 19,134 
Bt. Lawls ccccccccccccces 12,677 12,619 17,540 
St. Joweph .....ccccccees 6,269 10,465 7,340 
Dhow Cety wc csccccccces 9,317 10,9382 10,698 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,577 \ 2,441 
Wichita ........00. ceseee Le 2,419 1,579 
Seer eSecosesescosooce 3,679 3, 3,396 
St. Paul ...... eoccseccos Se 9,781 9,172 
Milwaukee .....0..ssse0. 3, 128 x 3,732 
Indianapolis ......s+s0+. 3,986 4,167 4,948 

. 3 3,381 3,961 








107,687 
68,193 142,191 
38,078 36,968 
101,616 79,904 
90L «6, 
3,833 10,088 
10,248 9,881 
110,230 73,533 
046 8, 
29,895 35,893 
904 














49,131 454 

11,488 6,334 

cas ana 28,155 25,542 

Sees ° a ee | 

Oklahoma City .... . 1,332 3,454 911 

sesebsesescccess AD 1,748 1,377 

Denver ........ eedeccones 612 14,438 6,913 

Bt. Paul ..ccccccccceccs 23,980 20,764 368 

Milwaukee ........+++- 854 1,660 

Indianapolis ............ 8,823 9,625 5,729 
mcinnati ....ccc.0e. 2,274 2,88 3,5 

Te icss setae «++++-288,740 320,808 203,217 


*This figure represents purchases of principal 
packers only. 


January 23, 19% 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK ~— 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago 
Stock Yards for current and comparative pea 
are reported as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 


Mon., Jan. 11....19,672 2,146 80,234 
Tues., Jan. a 7,610 2,519 29,561 











Wed., Jan. 13....11,724 2,107 24,495 
Thur., Jan, 14.... 4,878 1,861 33,574 
Fri., ‘Jan. 15..... 1,173 468 23,741 
Sat., Jan. 16..... 200 100 =10,000 
—aae 
This week ....45,257 9,201 201,605 
Previous week . .52,683 9,693 213,042 123) 
WOOP ABO .ccccces 45,349 8,760 254,463 
Two years ago.. °50,337 10,688 207,582 


Total receipts for month and year to January 
16, with comparisons: 





1932. 
Catthe crccccccccce ceecces ----100,013 
WEB ceccccccecs ccccccccees + 19,1 aa 
we eeesecvenseas nebcvass sce 
BAB. oo ccvcvccccsescccccescsmenuee 
SHIPMENTS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


Mon., Jan. 11.... 5,514 213 «14,418 
Tues., Jan. Ly eee 2,771 223 oa 











A eettlececct® EE 


Wed., Jan. 13.... 3,937 255 “ 
Thurs., Jan. 14... 1,701 175 7,240 
Fri., Jan. 15..... 1,446 108 9,680 
Sat., Jan. 16.... 100 enue 2,000 
This week ......15,460 973 44,902 
Previous week ..17,033 1,338 64,278 
Year ago ........ 13,324 560 58,691 
Two years ago.. 115,328 521 = 61,105 
WEEKLY AVERAGDP PRICE OF LIVE 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 
Week ended Jan. 16.$ 6.80 $ 4.05 $2.25 $ 6m 
evious week ..... 7.10 4.15 2.06 610 
SE. eeddiedesséncece), Se 7.70 3.25 TB 
BD cvcncecvesscuge 12.85 9.60 6.35 13.85 
was 12. 9.10 8.10 1630 
ee eeee 13.25 8.30 6.35 12% 
1927 10.35 12.05 6.75 125 








Av. 1927-1981 ....$11.80 $9.35 § 6.15 $18 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS, 


Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Previous _ pana sie ae ie 35,650 148,704 


~ *Saturday, Jan. 16, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons 
No. Ave. —~—Prices— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Jan. 16. .201,600 = $oe a 
Previous week ....... 213/042 4.60 
WBA .cccccrccccccccs cease 336 8.35 tn 
1930 ah pe 232 10.15 98 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


s slaughtered at Chicago under federal in 
spection for; week ended Jan. 16, 1932, with com 


sons: 

Week ended Jan. 16....... ec'cvbnedaue «+ «176,880 
PROTEGE WOE 4.0 cccccccccsccccceseueten ty 
Year “ a seocccacnscenceccccedensesess 231,018 
SP cUacsbawtensscvqatndnensenanne TTDI ireaions 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
shippers duri the week ended Thursday, 
Jan. 21, 1932, were as follows: 


Packers’ purchases 
Direct to packers.... 
Shippers’ purchases 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Jan. 16, 1982 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 


5 
New York .... 21 
Total .,.......... 7.819 18,092 27 
Previous week ..... 7,851 11,245 24 
Two weeks ago..... 8,752 9,269 25,162 


ee 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Jan. 21, 1932: 


mess (e apes or oily h 


Maden) and roast- CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
ing pigs exclu 





(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. 








own at Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at 5 and Philadelphia. 





Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) TS-:-::3 sae 4.00 $ 4.00@ 4.20 $ 3.40@ 3.65 $ 3.50@ 3.70 $ 8. 3.70 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 3.85@ 4.10 4.05@ 4.20 ‘os 3.75 eo | 3.75 5 3. 3.70 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........ 3.050 4.10 4.10@ 4.20 3. 3.75 3. 3.75 3. 3.70 
Med. wt (200-220 Tbs.) gd-ch.. 3.85@ 4.10 3 8on 415 3.60@ 3.75 3. 3.75 3. 3.70 
(220- lbs.) @d-ch........60- 3.80@ 4.00 3.88 4.10 3.50@ 3.70 3. 3.75 3. 3.65 
Hvy. wt (256-290 Ibs.) gd-ch... 3.70@ 3.85 3.70@ 3.95 3.50@ 3.65 3. 3.70 3. 3.50 
(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch....... - 3.60@ 3.75 3.65@ 3.85 3. 3.55 re 3.60 3. 3.40 
Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 3.25@ 3.50 3.10@ 3.35 3.1 3.35 2.75@ 3.25 2. 3.10 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 3.00@ 3.50 3.65@ 4.90 .......... 3.40@ 3.75 3. 3.25 
Ay. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl. j 3.81-232 lbs. 3.91-225 Ibs. 3.58-230 Ibs. 3.56-248 Ibs. . eeee 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.): 
CHOICE .cccccccccccccccececces 10.00@10.50 .......... 9.25@10.50 .......... 8. 9.75 
GO0d ..ccceccceee seseccececess 6.50@10.00 5.75@ 9.00 6.25@ 9.25 5.75@ 8.75 6. 8.50 
Medium .. seceseeeeeceees 475@ 6.50 4.25@ 5.75 4.25@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.75 4. 6.00 
Common .........0e seccccesee 3.25@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.25 8.00@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 3. 4.00 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.): 
CHOICE .cccccccccevccccccesccs 10.00@10.50 .......... 9.25@10.50 ........... 8.50@ 9.75 
° 5.75@ 9.00 the 9.25 5.75@ 8.75 5.7 8.50 
Medium 4.50@ 5.75 4.25@ 6 4.25@ 5.75 4. 5.75 
Common 3.25@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) 
CHOICE ..ccccccccccccccccccces O.75@10.25 - .......... 9.00@10.00 .......... Pt 4 9.75 
Good 5.15@ 8.75 6. 8.50 
Medium 4.25@ 5.75 4.25@ 6.00 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
Oholce 2. cececccccces errors. (| rere 9.00@10.00__............ 8.50@ 9.75 
GOO ..cccccccccceses seseceeee 6.50@ 9.75 6.00@ 9.00 6.25@ 9.00 5.75@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.50 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
QhOICE cccccccccccccces seseeee 6.00@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 5.75@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 
eccevcccccccccce seeceesee 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.50 4.75@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.75 4.75@ 6.00 
Medium ........ ecvccvcece sees 400@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.50 3.75@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.50 3.7 4.75 
Common ..... eccccccccce eeeee 3.00@ 4.00 3.75@ 4.75 3.00@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.50 38. 3.75 
COWS: 
GEOR scccccccccccccces sevees 4.00@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.35 
GOOd 2... ceececececees secsecsee 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.00 3.25@ 3.75 
Com-med. ......+...+ sooeeee 2.75@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 7 Toe 3.25 
Low cutter and cutter ..32:22 1.75@ 2:75 1.25@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.50 1.75@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEBF): 
MGM, pschse sense secescesees 3.50@ 4.25 3.75@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 3.50@ 3.75 3.75@ 4.25 
Cut-med. .....scecccccccvecees 250@ 3.85 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.50@ 38.85 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) : 
Gd-ch. .. 7.00@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.75 6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.50 Hee 8.00 
Medium . 6.00@ 7.00 4.75@ 7.25 5.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.50 5. 5.50 
Cul-com. . 3.23@ 6.00 2.50@ 4.75 2.50@ 5.00 3 4.00 3.00@ 5.00 
OALVES (250-500 LBS. ae 
GO-Ch. .ccccccccccvescccccs --. 4.00@ 5.50 450@ 7.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.50 Bp 4 5.00 
Com-med. .......+-. scececeess 2.50@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.50 2.50@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.00 2. 3.50 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
i. hen down)—Gd-ch. ....... ne 6.25 re | 6.00 5.25@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.75 ys | 5.75 
ce cccccececce ccocccoce Se 5.50 4.25@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.00 4. 5.00 
ta “welghts)—Comumon seceese 4.00@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: : 
(90-110 Ibs.) —Med-ch. ........ 3.50@ 5.25 2.50@ 4.75 3.50@ 450 3.50@ 4.25 2.50@ 4.50 
EWES: 
(90-120 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 2.50@ 3.50 1.75@ 3.00 2.25@ 3.25 1.75@ 2.75 = 2@ ¥ 4 
(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ...... 2.00@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.75 2. 3.00 LE 2.50 
(All weights}—Oul- com. ...... 1.50@ 2.50 1.00@ 1.75 1.00@ 2.25 1.00@ 1.75 8 300 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York 














CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week ended Janu- 
ary 14, 1932, with comparisons, re- 
ported by Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


ended Prev. week, 
1981. 


Jan. 14. week. 





BEND vccccesccccvcc Ge 6 @ Gre ‘Ste 
BEER covcdioncods ose eae 6.35 7.75 
EY cconchecawen -. 6.00 00 
MEE ‘sc nussae seeka -.. 5.00 4.75 6.75 
Edmonton ..... soseeeuat 5.25 5.25 6.50 
MNO TOW occccccccccs 5.25 5.25 6.25 
are 5.00 5.00 5.50 
8.50 $11.50 
8.50 13.50 
8.00 12.00 
5.50 1.15 
6.50 10.00 
5.00 eA 
7.00 ‘ 
5.00 7.50 
RS vavreesuaee «+08 5.70 's 5.60 $11.00 
Montreal ceeetonseud - 5.75 5.75 11. 
Winnipeg ....... csse 4.50 10.00 
ercccccsccscccce Gi 4.35 9. 
ROM cccccsccccccs Mee 4.35 9. 
Prince Albert ......... 4.20 4.20 9. 
DE ovvovcicants 4.20 4.20 8. 
Prey ere ecocse GD 4.20 9. 





GOOD LAMBS. 
T _ MET $ 7.50 $10.25 
Montreal c.ccccccsccces 7.00 6.50 8.25 
Winnipeg ............-- 6.00 5.85 8.50 
COIBNET cc cccccccccccecs Gite 4.75 7.50 
WEGOR vec ecccccivccs ‘seve 4.75 7.50 
Prince Albert oe see ase eoee ecee 
Moose Jaw .... - .00 eons seas 
Saskatoon ........e00. g 4.75 7.00 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK VALUES. 


Total valuation of livestock received 
at Chicago during 1931 was $293,345,- 
493, the lowest for any year since 1904. 
This valuation compares with $417,900,- 
451 in 1930 and $521,375,764 in 1929. 
Of the 1931 total, cattle were valued at 
$149,448,435, hogs at $110,944,659, 
sheep at $25,484,280 and calves at 
$5,698,709. 

Receipts for the year totaled 
15,281,427 head, of which 2,286,558 were 
cattle, 546,746 calves, 7,941,840 hogs 
and 4,489,431 ~— The year wit- 
nessed a gain of 47,516 onidia, 71,926 
hogs and 154,325 sheep over the re- 
ceipts of 1930. 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 
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Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of liv a slaughtered at 14 


centers for the week ended January 16. 


with comparisons: 








CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan. 16 week. 1931. 
GND vn scicceccesevasn 28,424 34,824 21,837 
Skanes +++ee. 16,399 20,110 18,199 
cheoses bem cateeS 19,371 804 19,257 
eR eS 8,776 10,496 
St. Joseph ..... ovine: «at 5,868 10,148 6,49: 
Sioux City ........ 8,620 x 9, 
Wichita ..... 1,562 2,950 1,579 
Fort Worth ..... 5,735 6,237 5,334 
Philadelphia ..... 1,192 2,014 1,401 
Indianapolis .... - 1,541 1,807 1,887 
New York & J ersey City: 9,219 9,261 10,334 
Oklahoma City ......... Nt 3,864 3,535 
Cincinnati ..... ; 4,505 3,736 
BED s cncdcoses 664 2,591 
Sotelo. ss 115,722 
icago ..... 89,365 
Kansas City 29,954 
maha ee 89,408 
St. Lo 45,921 
St. Joseph ....... 26,666 
Sioux ty 55,910 
Wichita ....... 5,734 
Fort Worth 640 
Philadelphia 18,742 
Indianapolis 37,491 
New York & Jersey City. 58,802 62,549 52,140 
Oklahoma City ......... 7,470 6,514 6,288 
CORARROREE ki. v6 cecccuvaes 19,379 22,629 19,930 
VEE cep sdues wikwne owes 13,71 11,296 12,823 
Gey apenas okebe te 562,482 496,471 496,007 
SHEEP. 
ead atthe eile a aeere 499 89,272 45,399 
Kansas City ...... seveee 41,215 40,775 29,418 - 
EE RR ey PRE 320 42,483 32,470 
St. Louis ...... 8,241 4,264 
St. Joseph ... 24,7 24,056 
Sioux City .. 13,868 
bre SS Stns 1,377 
Fort 6,785 
Philadelphia 5,874 
Indianapolis . ie 271 1,153 
New York & J ersey City. 86,313 72,717 ~=73,558 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,454 911 
Cincinnati ...... wvéneges est 2,617 2,336 
DONE Fences ccs ecueees 4,375 5,143 5,363 
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HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for November, 1931, 
with comparisons, by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 


Bia — “aa — 


Per 


ie — —1930.— 


Per 
Avg., 100 Avg., io. Avg., 100 sve, 100 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 


Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 











CHICAGO. BAST ST. oti 
Jan. .. 2385 $7.65 228 $9.78 213 $7.84 206 $9.82 
Feb. .. 237 7.06 231 10.67 207 7.34 208 10.71 
Mar. .. 242 7.46 235 10.17 205 7.78 206 10.44 
Apr. .. 240 7.26 284 10.00 204 7.50 200 10.05 
y .. 240 6.53 238 10.02 201 6.76 202 10.00 
June .. 251 6.36 9.52 2038 6.81 201 9.87 
July 258 6.33 257 8.73 208 7.29 207 9.32 
Aug. . 5.98 9.58 201 6.81 208 10.19 
Sept. .. 240 5.41 244 9.76 199 5.79 201 10.34 
Oct. . 5.09 227 9.34 204 5.29 197 9.60 
Nov. .. 217 4.61 221 8.55 210 4.72 200 8.65 
Year . cease Bee OME. «eee 202 9.72 
KANSAS CITY. OMAHA. 
Jan. .. 286 $7.44 282 $9.55 250 $7.33 247 $9.48 
Feb. . 6 10.384 251 6.58 248 10.11 
Mar. .. 231 17.37 2 9.88 265 7.02 251 9.66 
Apr. .. 230 7.11 225 9.68 265 6.80 9.51 
y .. 225 6.20 220 9.71 260 5.93 9.57 
June .. 228 6.38 223 9.54 265 5.98 259 9.18 
July .. 236 6.74 228 8.88 275 5.81 267 8.27 
Aug. .. 225 6.19 2238 9.69 277 5.29 273 8.87 
Se -. 214 5.40 212 9.87 269 4.77 275 9.08 
Oct. .. 228 5.00 208 9.14 252 4.65 254 8.80 
ov. .. 226 4.48 216 832 225 4.29 239 8.13 
Weer. 223 9.41 «.. 255 9.10 
ST. PAUL. FT. WORTH. 
Jan. .. 287 $7.30 225 $9.55 211 $7.72 215 $9.38 
Feb. .. 234 6.64 = 10.24 211 7.13 218 9.68 
Mar. .. 236 7.14 9.79 206 7.39 212 9.24 
sp. -. 240 6.92 334 9.56 206 7.29 206 9.08 
ay .. 252 6.00 245 9.46 213 6.52 203 9.22 
June .. 285 5.63 276 8.84 218 6.39 208 9.30 
July .. 294 5.36 7.94 214 7.36 211 8.65 
Aug. . 5.21 8.98 216 6.73 206 9.46 
Sept. .. 219 4.80 231 9.20 200 5.82 204 9.76 
is 4.60 214 8.86 213 5.60 205 9.23 
Nov. .. 199 4.24 7 8.08 212 5.13 212 8.43 
Year ... .... 281 9.02 210 9.21 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1932. 


Cattle. Hogs. 
10,000 
600 


ED tout cep anakgee 200 
EE OT oon ose wes 200 
( Di imewpestieteanenss 300 
i  ndkdesendecen <e 150 
ay SED oe pavsteneovas 50 
TE ais Soc ee candace 200 
AS ae 400 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 
WEE © nsec beecvcces 100 
DED ss seteresceve siete 
PE shetsVoscueek agin 3,300 
, penaah views s ace 200 
DE, veckevanknnkes oe 100 
Indianapolis ............ 200 
Pittsburgh Se Suewe ne Se eek 100 
| ee Sent 300 
Ae 200 
Rad okncins ee peo 100 
PEE. 6 aneacdxnckdnen 100 


ND ai ae 6 ure ite de ex 14,000 
ns 6acobvetcek 11,000 
DEL. dinkpneccevctseu ss 5, 500 
Sr ncenccsecsneses 2,300 
in masse eon cues 1,300 
Eni oadbcen seas 1,500 
DT: éanctpeccub sane 2,400 
Oklahoma City ......... 
ok , eee 3,000 
ce ERE SS: 5 
PD cae hb dss ns ceneviee 7,900 
ena n bce neek'sa 700 
SRT Sea cedcnsiunwans 1,200 
Indianapolis ............ 400 
oe 600 
Sse Steecdicnt se 900 
D Schn scusbhenteans 1,300 
DM) iid seenneonkoe 1,000 
DOD “daswstadseeeces 500 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1932. 
EE «on ccpeskedenesaeas 6,000 40,000 
OE. UN occ cctwnce 8,000 ‘ 
MR chiisedeodn'ep cee xc ts 5,500 21,000 
PEPE: Sivesubacssebas 2,800 IL 
eo ae 2,300 . 
Sioux City pp anskuvece ss 2,500 20, 
TED i cnanbuesneebee 1,900 12, 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,000 
.. eer 2,000 
tare ae ee 600 
ES 55 be pnecdiinseaee 1,400 
SED”: sccccepeaveses 200 
PE. <tnubendcteava ke 400 
Indianapolis ............ 1,200 
ee 100 
EE Gcecodesuseeus 600 
CE Uh kwawc'ew = ée's 100 
DL. st bwc wy ohio ee ca 200 
DEE. Gnthnce acts ence 100 


SPS eS ae repeeer 10,500 
AE asndanastens 6,500 

DE ctbchbeaccavescced 6.500 
Se ee 4,000 
ME ies aes nihin es wnt 2,000 . 
TEE nooks a cknueee 3,000 =16,500 
2. eae 2,500 25,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 500 

. J... Pea 2,500 
IE? cain conacees 600 

IN A ocin Stincecsh cas 1,100 
EDs Pawnee aoa kwt £5 200 
CE babs sabes ceess 700 
Indianapolis ............ 800 
PEs mst cececeeus 100 
SED: din a'as'Sbi~ a caiex 900 

PE ti dvsicccdubadts> 100 
SD, dn scet skvicesds 300 
PEED Soadeccheacdvcne 100 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 


PS Seer 6,000 38. 
— _. Bere 2,000 4, 
REL tines 64 siose ence cc a 
MEE: okbWabbocks sons 1,800 9. 
es MER besnescanceey aA 3 
ok. Ses 1,700 15, 
SEE Winbincos ne rinyes 1,800 14 
Oklahoma ee ee 900 1 
ke eae 1,400 
Milwaukee .............. 500 1 
EE ner ie aka s » ions wis 800 2. 
ED nadccheeeceesd « 1 
SE in Si aeath aA iso o's 300 1 
Indianapolis ............ 700 4 
BD. ib sipcdcscdscsn 
CSE ae 600 2. 
SERGE SEE rae 100 3 
eae 300 1 
EDS cos cack cndnus 100 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22, 


Cattle. Hogs. 


| EES aN 1,000 27 
OM ae ws eae pice 400 
DS  trwsdurion sabi de 1,700 20,000 
is OES ckseneseoesaccs 600 

a eee 300 
. ., ee ae 1,200 1 
 - tsa 2,000 2 
Oklahoma City .......... 500 
. 2 . jee 800 
ST Ciseigescue ces 300 
Sora 100 
SaaS 200 
PER tn v6 ckbh cae bss aes 
Indianapolis ............ 200 


= 


SS OR He OD bat at OU NS pot et G9 3D On 


eeeeesietitity 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER . 


a rr 1,800 inate 1,000 
NEED. - padcsdabens<es 400 3,600 200 
DD wc ebeegess suas eu 300 2,700 3,400 
ED © canst 4's un-y edn be 200 1,300 700 
pe ee he 100 200 
a re 
ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 21, 1932. 


CATTLE—Further declines in cattle 
set prices back to the December low 
spot. Most slaughter steers and year- 
lings showed a further 50@75c decline; 
beef cows, weak to 50c lower; cutter 
grades, firm; bulls, weak to 15¢ lower; 
vealers, 50c higher; heavy calves, weak 
to 50c off. Good 1,021-lb. steers brought 
$8. 25 as top; a few other loads, $7.00@ 
7.25; bulk steers and yearlings, $4.25@ 
6.25; fat heifers, $4.00@5.00. Late bulk 
beef. cows, $3. 00@3. 75; cutter grades, 
$2.00@2. 75; bulls, $3. 00@3. 50; top veal- 
ers, $7.00. 

HOGS—The hog top yesterday and 
today, at $3.80, equalled the low mark 
established at ‘mid- December, and this 
represents the lowest figure of the pres- 
ent century. The market, which was 
virtually at this level a week ago, shows 
just a small further decline, confined 
mostly to heavy butchers and sows, 
which are weak to 15c lower. Bulk 160 
to 230 lbs. today brought $3.65@3.80; 
240 to 300 lbs., $3.40@3.60; sows, most- 
ly $2.90@3.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs were set back 25 
@40c today, and now show a 25c loss 
for the week; other classes little 
changed. Top lambs yesterday, at 
$6.25, were within a dime of the recent 
high point, but arty to $5.85 this 
date, compared with $6.10 a week ago. 
Most Western lots today brought $5.65; 
best natives, $5.50; heavy slaughter 
ewes, $2.50; choice light kinds, $3.00. 


——&--—-- 


LESS HOGS IN THE WEST. 


The smaller supply of hogs in certain 
sections of the West was reflected in 
the receipts at St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Wichita, Kan., during 1931. At St. 
Joseph receipts were the smallest for 
any year since 1898 and at Wichita the 
smallest since 1921, with 1912 the next 
smallest year. 

Cattle receipts at St. Joe at 432,579 
were the smallest since 1915 when 405,- 
852 were received. Calf receipts at 
75,600 were the smallest for any year 
since 1917. Hog receipts totaled 1,321,- 
703 head and sheep receipts at 1 '572,- 
403 were the smallest for any year since 
1927, comparing with 1,634,171 in 1930, 
as shown in the thirty-ninth annual re- 
port of the St. Joseph yards. 

Wichita cattle receipts at 235,280 
were the smallest since 1921. Calf re- 
ceipts totaled 78,758, hog.receipts 473,- 
772, the smallest since 1921, and sheep 
receipts at 107,140, the smallest since 


1925. 
eee NR 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Jan. 16, 1932: 


New 
Week bes York. Boston. 
Jan. 1932.. 5,870 2,625 
Total full year 1931 
Jan. y 1932. * —_ S64 2 
Jan. 2-4, 1932. teh 1,045,944* 





28,888 3,489 Total 32,377* 
Jan. 17, 1931..11,976 4,571 Total full year 19380 
Jan. 9, 1931..17,626. . 2,193,648* 


32,230 4,571 Total 36,801* 














*Total at New York and Boston. 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS, — 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange, on Jan 
19, 1932, fixed the following price dik 
ferentials between basis, premium, an 
discount grades of hides which may be 
delivered against Exchange contracts, 
These differentials are effective Janu. 
ary 20, to prevail until further notice, 

Following differentials are based on 
hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in non-discount months of 
July, August and September, and on 
hides taken off in the Argentine in non- 
discount months of December, January, 
and February. 


FRIGORIFICO. 
Cents per pound, 


Steers 





PACKER. 


Heavy native steers................ 
Ex. light native steers... 
Heavy native cows....... 
BARRE MALTS: COWES. cave cisiscccace 
Heavy butt branded steers.......... 





Heavy Colorado steers.............. No aiferent 
Heavy Texas steers................ 

Light EE WOON 5.0 she's Seb se ove as 3 Teoma 
Ex. light Texas steers.............. -55 discount 
eee eR eae ee -55 discount 


PACKER TYPE. 
Native cows and steers............ -25 discount 
Branded cows and steers........... -80 discount 
Differentials on frigorifico hides are 
based on delivery from dock or ware 
house, duty paid. 


oo re 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 16, 1932, were 
4,094,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,415,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,916,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to January 16 
this year, 8,509,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 6, 778, 000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 16, 1932, were 
7,509,000 Ibs.; previous week, 6 474,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,654,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to January 16 this 
year, 13,983,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 6,062,000 Ibs. ‘ 

Pave. A 
1931 LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS. 

Total receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at 65 leading markets during the 
year 1931, are reported by the U. 8 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

CATTLE. 
‘Total 
Total = 
begptc slaughter. 


Total, 1931 3,486,451 7,240,934 Per 
5-yr. av. 1926-1930. is, 323,333 8,301,230 6,822,692 
CALVES. 4 
Total, 1931 ....... 6,129,187 4,155,183 1,955,805 
5-yr. av. 1926-1980. 6,420,398 41444,460 
HOGS. 
Total, 1981 ....... 791 24,539,024 16 


, 1931 39,537, 
5-yr. av. 1926-1930.42, 516, 086 26,602,497 1 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Total, 1931 ....... 023,046 15,928,918 16,995,864 
S-yr. av. 1926-1930. O18, 972 12,624,853 13,371,307 
fo 


LEATHER CONSUMPTION GAINS. 


Statistics released recently by the New 
York Hide Exchange reflect an increase 
of 4.2 per cent in the consumption of 
leather during the first 11 months 
last year compared with the same 
in 1930. Total stocks of all cattle hide 
leathers, in all hands on November 
1931, were equivalent to 7,302,000 hides, 
a decline of 7.6 per cent from Novell 
ber 30, 1930. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—This marked the 
twelfth week of the deadlock in the 
acker hide market over the elimination 
of the 4 per cent formerly added to 


‘invoice to cover trimming of hides. 


Trading in the big packer market con- 
tinues at a standstill, and the only sales 
reported during the week were made 
by the local small packer association 
and an outside independent packer, 
mentioned under the small packer mar- 
ket. 

The position of packers has doubt- 
less been eased to some extent by book- 


ings to private tanning accounts and. 


some hedging on the Hide Exchange. 
Tanners have reduced their wettings 
to a considerable extent, but have been 
picking up small lots of stock on the 
outside. However, any sharp upturn 
in leather requirements for the spring 
season is bound to be reflected in a 
keener demand for the raw stocks. 

In the absence of any trading, the 
market can only be quoted nominally 
on basis of last trading prices in big 
packer descriptions, with packers still 
quoting these figures in a nominal way. 

On this basis, native steers are 
quoted 8c, nom., with extreme native 
steers 7c, nom. 

Butt branded steers 8c, nom., Colo- 
rados 742c, nom.; heavy Texas steers 
&c, nom., light Texas steers 7c, nom., 
and extreme light Texas steers 61c, 
nom. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 7c in 
big packer market; light native cows 
Tc, nom., and branded cows 6c, nom. 

Native bulls last sold at 4%ec and 
branded at 3%c, for November-Decem- 
ber take-off. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Trading light in the South American 
market, with stocks fairly well sold up. 
One lot of 7,000 frigorifico extremes 
sold equal to 7c, c.if. New York, or 
4c over last previous sale. A pack of 
4,000 LaPlata steers sold at $24.25 gold, 
equal to 7-5/16@7%c, c.i.f. New York, 
as against $24.00 or 7c paid last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—One local 
small packer now reports moving De- 
cember production quietly on private 
terms. About 5,000 January §all- 
weights sold from outside plants at 6c 
for all-weight native steers and cows 
and 54¢c for branded. One small packer 
declined 6%c for native all-weights, 
asking 644c; trade pending. 

Local small packer association sold 
5,000 January light native cows at 6%c, 
new basis, to a tanner. 

A Minnesota packer sold 6,000 De- 
cember hides, native steers, branded 
steers, light native cows and extreme 
native steers at 644c, heavy native cows 
6c, and branded cows 5%c, new basis, 
teported going to a dealer. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
generally about steady, but extremes 
show a tinge of easiness. All-weights 
reported selling at 5@5%4c, selected, de- 
livered. Heavy steers and cows 4%c 
bid and 5c asked. Buff weights have 
been moving fairly well and quoted 
54@5%c, with 25/465-lb. 
eet, S@6Xe; no sales reported at 

e inside price yet for either, but early 
sales at the top figures are hard to 
duplicate now. Some 25/50-lb. ex- 

mes sold early at 5%c. Bulls slow 
around 3c, selected. All-weight branded 


extremes. 


listed 4@4 ee, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins con- 
tinue very slow. Some skins from a 
very light average point sold recently 
at 8c. One packer sold 15,000 Novem- 
ber calf this week, picked northern 
points, at 814c, with some inclined to 
talk 844c, nom. A few moved earlier 
for export on private terms. 

Chicago . city calfskins declined 
another half-cent this week, when a 
car 8/10-lb. sold at 6c, and a car 10/15- 
lb. at Te. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., 
quoted 642@6%c; mixed cities and 
countries 6@6%c; straight countries 


i 

KIPSKINS — Kipskins have moved 
fairly well recently and are about 
cleaned up to end of year, with some 
packers sold into January. Last trad- 
ing was on basis of 8%c for northern 
natives, and 744c for January south- 
erns; over-weights last sold at 7c for 
northerns, 7c for southerns; branded 
last sold at 64@6%4c. 

Car of Chicago city kipskins sold at 
7%c, about steady. Outside cities 
quoted 7@7%4¢c; mixed cities and coun- 
tries around 6c; straight countries 
about 6c. . 

Last trading in packer December reg- 
ular slunks was at 37%c; hairless 
quoted 20@30c. 

HORSEHIDES—Horsehides continue 
slow, with good city renderers offered 
at $2.25@2.50; mixed city and country 
lots quoted $1.75@2.00, with recent 
sales reported at $1.90. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts steady at 
9c, Chicago, recently paid for full wools, 
short wools at half-price. Shearlings 
are fairly well cleaned up and offerings 
light; quality rather poor, especially 
No. 1’s, and recent sales made at 30c 
for No. 1’s and 1742@20c for No. 2’s, 
demand running more to No. 2’s. 
Pickled skins running very cockly and 
market quoted $1.50@1.75 per doz. paid 
recently for current quality; the better 
quality skins were cleaned up earlier 
at better prices. Small packer lamb 
pelts firm at 65@70c paid. 

PIGSKINS—Last sale of pigskin 
strips for tanning, 5% in. by 18 in., 
was at 5c, Chicago. Fresh frozen gel- 
atine scraps 2%c bid, 2%ec asked, Chi- 


cago. 
New York. 


PACKER HIDES — Quotations only 
nominal in this market, awaiting settle- 
ment of dispute over elimination of 4 
per cent trimming charge on hides. Last 
trading was three small lots of all- 
weight cows, previous week, mostly 
dating September into January, at 544c, 
on old basis, with the 4 per cent trim- 
ming charge added, to a council tanner. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
a shade easier. Some all-weights were 
reported this week at 5c, while 1,200 
were reported sold to a dealer at 4%c. 
Extremes generally quoted 6@6%c, top 
asked. Buff weights around 5%c. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskins were fairly 
well sold up previous week. However, 
two cars city collectors’ skins, . 5-7-lb. 
sold early at 55c, or 5c lower, with 
packers’ quoted 65c last paid. Last 
sales of 7-9’s were at 75@80c, and 
9-12’s $1.20@1.25, as to cities and pack- 
ers. Veal kips, 12/17-lb., quoted around 
$1.35; 3,000 heavy kips, 17-lb. up, sold 
at $1.85 and $1.95, according to quality. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, January 16, 1932—Close: 
Jan. 6.45n; Feb. 6.60n; Mar. 6.75 sale; 
Apr. 6.90n; May 7.05n; June 7.20n; July 
7.40n; Aug. 7.60n; Sept. 7.80 sale; Oct. 
8.00n; Nov. 8.15n; Dec. 8.35n. Sales 12 
lots. 

Monday, January 18, 1932—Close: 
Feb. 6.60n; Mar. 6.75@6.80; Apr. 6.90n; 
May 7.05n; June 7.25@7.30; July 7.45n; 
Aug. 7.65n; Sept. 7.85@7.89; Oct. 8.00n; 
Nov. 8.15n; Dec. 8.35@8.50. Sales 8 
lots. 

Tuesday, January 19, 1932—Close: 
Feb. 6.55n; Mar. 6.70@6.80; Apr. 6.90n; 
May 7.05n; June 7.25 sale; July 7.45n; 
Aug. 7.60n; Sept. 7.80@7.85; Oct. 8.00n; 
Nov. 8.15n; Dec. 8.85@8.50. Sales 10 
lots. 

Wednesday, January 20, 1932—Close: 
Feb. 6.55n; Mar. 6.70@6.80; Apr. 6.90n; 
May 7.00n; June 7.20@7.25; July 7.40n; 
Aug. 7.60n; Sept. 7.80@7.85; Oct. 8.00n; 
Nov. 8.15n; Dec. 8.30@8.50. Sales 4 
lots. 

Thursday, January 21, 1932—Close: 
Feb. 6.45n; Mar. 6.60@6.65; Apr. 6.80n; 
May 6.95n; June 7.10@7.15; July 7.30n; 
Aug. 7.50n; Sept. 7.70@7.75; Oct. 7.90n; 
Nov. 8.10n; Dec. 8.30@8.45. Sales 5 
lots. 

Friday, January 22, 1932—Close: Feb. 
6.35n; Mar. 6.50@6.60; Apr. 6.70n; May 
6.85n; June 7.01@7.10; July 7.20n; Aug. 
7.40n; Sept. 7.65@7.70; Oct. 7.85n; 
Nov. 8.00n; Dec. 8.20@8.40. Sales 11 


lots. 
——~ o—_— 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 22, 1932, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Jan. 22. week. 1931. 
wae: 8%4@ 9n @ % 10%@lin 
cx gyal 7%@ 8. 7%4@ &n @ 9% 
nr * aga 744@ 8n 7%4@ &n @ 9% 
ae ea orn G@ 8. 7%@ &n @ 9% 
me eo, 7 @74n 7 @ Tn @ 9 


” ERS eS 6 @ 6%n 6 @ 64%n @7 
Brnd’d cows. 6 @ 64%n 6 @ 6%n @i7 
Hvy. nat. 

p Career 6144@ Tn 64%@ 7n @7 
at. nat. 
ee «+s-- 6144@ Tn 6%@ Tn @ 7% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 4% @ 4% @ 5% 
Brnd’d_ bulls. @ 3% @ 3% %@ 5n 
Calfskins ... S @ 8%n 8 4 Mm 15%4@16% 
Kips, nat.... @ 84 8% 13 
Kips, ov-wt.. @ 7% @ 7% ‘i 
Kips, brnd’d. 64@ 6% 6%@ 6% @ 9 
Slunks, reg.. @37% @37% @ 
Slunks, hris..20 @30 20 @30 30 @35n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @ 6%4ax 64@ 6% 7T @ Tn 
Branded .... @ 6ax 5%@6% =6%@ Tn 
Nat. bulls @ 44n @ 4%4n @ 5 : 
Brnd’d bulls @ 3%n @ 3%n @ 4% 
Calfskins @ 6%n 7 T44n 14 @14% 
pt er @%™ 7%4@ Tn @l2 
Slunks, reg.. @30n @30n @s80 
Slunks, hris.. @15n @iin @30 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers... 44@ 5 @ 5 5 @ 5%n 
Hvy. cows 44%@ 5 @ 5 5 @ 5%n 
BOMB sccccee 54@ 5% @5% 54@6— 
Extremes 6 @ 6% 64@ 6% 7 @T%; 
| eee @ 3 @ 3 @ 4 
Calfskins 54@ 6 @ 6 $ 9n 
yO @ 6 6 8n 
Light calf...20 @30 20 30 @m 

S ....20 @30 20 30 @m 
Slunks, reg..10 @15 10 15 40 @50 
Slunks, hris. @ in @ in 5 @10n_ 
Horsehides ..1.40@2.50 1.40@2.50 2.00@3.25 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Phe. lamehs nc cdic, | peyecess 60 @65 
Sml. . 


— ....65 @70 65 70 40 55 
Pkr. shearlgs. @30 30 35 40 
Dry pelts .. @9 9 6 7 


Chicago Section 


E. S. Urwitz, general manager, 
Dryfus Packing Co., Lafayette, Ind., 
was in town this week. 


Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., trans- 
— business in Chicago during the 
week. 


Thos. H. Glynn, vice-president and 
general manager, Welsh Packing Co., 
moe Mo., spent some time in 

icago this week. 


O. J. Willoughby, publisher of “Re- 
frigeration,” the Southern authority in 
the refrigeration field, was in Chicago 
during the week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 12,652 cattle, 
—s calves, 56,338 hogs and 46,383 
sheep. 


Harold W. Taylor, special representa- 
tive of the Paperboard Industries’ Asso- 
ciation, was a visitor at the Chicago 
offices of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
this week. 


James G. Cownie, export manager, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
was in Chicago during the week to 
attend a meeting of the Committee on 
Packinghouse Practice at the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended January 16, 1932, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
Jan. 16. week. week, 31. 


Cured meats, Ibs. ..12,177,000 11,906,000 10,886,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..47,780,000 54,192,000 44,736,000 
Lard 8,716,000 9,872,000 9,323,000 


Fred H. Clutton, secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade since 1928, was 
reappointed to that position at the di- 
rectors’ meeting held during the week. 
William B. Bosworth was reappointed 
assistant secretary, and Charles V. 
Essroger of the First National Bank, 
treasurer. 


Homer R. Davison, director of the 
Department of Waste Elimination and 
Live Stock of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, spoke before the board 
of governors of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries on Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 19, on “Influencing Type 
and Character of Farm Production.” 


Among the out-of-town packers in 
Chicago this week for the meeting of 
the Committee on Distribution Prob- 
lems at the Institute of American Meat 
Packers were Henry Fischer, president, 
Henry Fischer Packing Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; R. A. Rath, secretary, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; J. C. Stentz, 
treasurer, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Ia.; G. D. Strauss, president, Memphis 
Packing Corporation, Memphis, Tenn.; 
F. M. Tobin, president and general 
manager, Rochester Packing Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

se? eee 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
rgains in equipment. 
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AGAR ADDS MEAT LINES. 

Agar Packing & Provision Co., Chi- 
cago, have recently added smoked meat 
and sausage departments to their fresh 
and pickled meat business. As this 
company has enjoyed an excellent repu- 
tation on the latter, both as to trim and 
cure, it is expected that the new lines 
will be equally well received. Karl 
Symons, recently associated with the 
brokerage business of D. J. Gallagher, 


will be in c of merchandising 
these lines. Mr. Symons is well known 
in the trade and is released by Mr. 


Gallagher with considerable in 
order that he may take up his new 


duties. 
i ie 


FORTY YEARS OF GROWTH. 

Contrasting 1891 with 1931 in the 
history of Austin, Minn.—with all 
honor to Hormel for the town’s pros- 
perity—was the feature of a dinner 
given for Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A. Hormel 
when they left to return to their home 
at Beverly Hills, Cal., after a holiday 
visit to Austin. 

More than 200 persons attended the 
dinner. Many of these, business and 
professional men, had been known to 
Geo. A. Hormel when he founded the 
packing company in 1891. After-din- 
ner speakers told of Hormel benefac- 
tions to Austin. Increases in prosperity, 
population and packinghouse statistics 
were related. Jay C. Hormel, son of 
the founder and the present president, 
spoke briefly and appreciatively of his 
father, giving him all credit for the 
success of the company. 

In 1887, when George Hormel went 
to Austin, the population was 3,901. In 
1931, it was 12,276. In 1892 the em- 
ployes of Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
numbered eleven, with a payroll of 
$4,352. In 1931 employes numbered 
2,691, with a payroll of $2,844,235. In 
1892 the number of hogs killed for the 
year totaled 610; cattle, 472; and the 
total floor space of the packing plant 
was 14,480 sq. ft. In 1931 the num- 
ber of hogs killed for the year was 
939,580; cattle, 104,000, and the total 
floor space was 1,230,370 sq. ft. Cold 
storage space in 1892, none; in 1931, 
4,412,298 cu. ft. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS IN MEAT TRADE. 
(Continued from page 20.) 

growth of scientific distribution by 
boosting taxes on trucks and hampering 
their flexibility of operation by burden- 
some and unnecessary legislation. 

Facts show that motor trucks are 
——— taxed for the use they make 
of the highways. Commercial vehicles 
paid a $270,000,000 tax bill in 1930. They 
represent only 13 per cent of all vehi- 
cles on the highways, but their taxes 
were 27 per cent of the total motor 
vehicle bill. In the opinion of so reli- 
able an authority as Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, the heavier vehicles are 
assessed an adequate sum to cover the 
cost of construction of highways which 
will sustain their impact force without 
damage. 

In 1929, all Class 1 railroads orig- 
inated over 383,000 carloads, or 5,280,- 


000 tons, of traffic in fresh, cured, dri 
or smoked meats, lard, margarine, : 
other packinghouse products, not in 
cluding canned meats and _ less- ey 
carload shipments. The total revenue” 
on this exceeded $68,000,000. a 

That seems a tidy bit of revenue. 
the railroads had turned to the motor 
trucks in 1920, instead of letting ship. 
pers take the initiative, it is more than 
likely that a few million more dollars 
would have been added to the 1929 rey- 


enue. 

But the railroads, which had the 
proper set-up to furnish a scientifically. 
sound coordinated system of transport, 
missed their opportunity, and by so 
doing have apparently put themselves 
under a handicap of a decade. 

How far the rails will have to go 
to bring under their wing a substan. 
tial amount of the traffic lost to trucks 
is uncertain. Because the public has a 
taste of efficient distribution, it is safe 
to predict that there always will be in- 
dependent truckers serving the ship- 
pers, and that shippers will always have 
at hand trucks of their own to main- 
tain the flexibility of distribution which 
has expanded their business. 


Organization for Education. 

Such tonnage as the railroads will 
regain by giving a truck service in con- 
junction with the rail lines will be the 
type of traffic which they will more 
expeditiously and economically handle 
than the shipper’s own trucks, or those 
operated by the independent trucker 
under contract with the shipper. 

From the standpoint of the shipper, 
coordination of the truck with rail fa- 
cilities, and not restrictive legislation 
and “over the hill” taxation, would 
seem to be the solution of the rail prob- 
lem. This is echoed in the protests 
from shipper organizations throughout 
the country. They are joining with in- 
dependent operators, who serve th 
to combat legislation which is Gesigalll 
to stifle truck transportation. 

Motor trucks, by their flexibility, 
have established themselves as indis- 
pensable units of transportation. This 
service has been particularly necessary 
in past months when diminished de- 
mand has made it urgent to keep down 
inventories. 

Future of the Motor Truck. 

Questionable practices which were 
noted in the pioneer days of truck 
transportation have disappeared. 
irresponsible operator is a rarity. He 
cannot hope to survive in the face of 
efficient competition. The shippers 
trucks are operated with maximum 
economy as a result of years of study 
and operating experience. 





GOOD YEAR AT OMAHA YARDS. . 


A very satisfactory year was Te 
ported to the stockholders of the Union 
Stock Yards Company of Omaha at the 
regular annual meeting held during the 
past week. Following the meeting, the 
directors elected officers for the year 
as follows: W. H. Schellberg, presi- 
dent and general manager; Ford E 
Hovey, vice-president; M. L. Shawcross, 
secretary and treasurer; R. J. Regan, 
assistant secretary and treasurer; and 
Roy Bernard, superintendent. 


January 23, 19 2. 
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ARMOUR VETERAN RETIRES. 


After a service of nearly 45 years 
with Armour and Company, Charles H. 
MacDowell, president of the Armour 
Fertilizer Works, announced his retire- 
ment on January 15. Mr. MacDowell 
was also a vice-president and director 
of Armour and Company and will con- 
tinue in the capacity of director. He is 
succeeded as president of the fertilizer 
company by John E. Sanford, who for 

has been executive vice-president 
of the company. 

Mr. MacDowell began work in Chi- 
cago with the Armours in 1887, work- 
ing as a stenographer. In 1893 he was 
placed in charge of the Armour exhibit 
at the World’s Fair and during that 
time became a student of the possi- 
bilities of the use of manufactured fer- 
tilizers in the country. 

As a result, he asked P. D. Armour, 
founder of Armour and Company, to 
be allowed to take charge and develop 
this end of the business. Mr. Armour’s 
approval marked the beginning in 1894 
of the present Armour Fertilizer Works 
and a more scientific utilization of pack- 
ing house byproducts, many of which at 
that time went to waste. He planned 
the first soap works for Armour and 
Company, which was built to use the 
large quantities of tallow and grease 
produced at the packing plants. 

Mr. MacDowell served as fertilizer 
department manager of Armour and 
ety until 1909, when Armour Fer- 
tilizer Works was incorporated and he 
became its president, remaining in that 
office until his retirement. 

In April, 1917, Mr. MacDowell was 
appointed a member of the committee 
on chemicals of the Council of National 
Defense, and in 1918 when the War 
Industries Board was organized, Mr. 
MacDowell was made director of chemi- 
cal supply, which included munitions 
material, and further develo the 
chemicals division. For his work in the 
war he was awarded medals and decora- 
tions by the United States, France, 
Belgium, and Italy. 


Mr. MacDowell was president of the 
National Fertilizer Association for four 
years, and has been chairman of its 
public relations committee for many 


years. 
create 
HOLIDAY SOUVENIRS. 


An interesting historial calendar, 
commemorative of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton, carried the season’s greetings for 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
Four-color illustrations for each month 
depict the various achievements of the 
“father of his country.” Fitting in- 
scription for such a calendar is the 
Morrell’s proud record, which appears 
on every page: “Provisioners for more 
than a century.” 

_A holiday souvenir from the Repub- 
lic Food Products Co., Chicago, takes 
the form of a gay red calendar-blotter. 
The durable cover of the multiple- 
leaved blotter carries the season’s 
greetings from the company as well as 
a handy size 1932*calendar. 

Another of the manifold uses of 
parchment, the paper which protects 
foodstuffs before, during and after 
cooking, is demonstrated by the Christ- 
mas souvenir from the Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. Itis a 


andsome picture of the Washington: 


Monument, well worth framing, hand- 
colored and engraved on parchkin, a 
Paterson product. The greeting, also 
on parchkin, includes a description of 
the monument, a list of the state stones 
therein, and their inscriptions. 

: A gift at a unique and 
asting carri e istmas greetings 
of Dupont Cellophane this year—a tiny 
four-year-old spruce tree (the tree from 
which cello e is made) growing in a 
pot of e The package, gaily and 
effectively wrapped in red and green 
cellophane, announced that Little Miss 
Spruce from Northern Maine would 
grow indoors durin 
could be planted in the spring. 


A practical and usable calendar for 





Gereke-Allen 
Carton Co. 


17th & Chouteau Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Display Containers and 
Cartons are made to suit your 
individual requirements. 
And G-A Designs have an ex- 
ceptional and outstanding sales 
appeal and attraction. 

Get in touch with us 





the winter and - 


1982 was the New Year souvenir of the 
John P. Squire Company, Boston, Mass. 
The calendar features Squire’s Arling- 
ton brand pork products, made from 
New England dressed-fresh pork. 

A twelve-page, conveniently-sized 
1932 calendar has been issued by the 
Link-Belt Company of apa Indian- 
apolis and Philadelphia. ach page 
illustrates material handling, screening 
or positive power transmission equip- 
ment, and also shows the current, past 
and future months, making it handy for 
quick reference. The company will send 
a copy to those who send in requests 
on a business letterhead. 


pow tense 
CONTACT WITH LIVESTOCK MEN. 
Homer R. Davison, director of the 
Departments of Waste Elimination and 
Live Stock of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, has just returned from a 
tour through the Western livestock pro- 
ducing states, where he attended the 
annual convention of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Next week he will attend a 


number of meetings of livestock pro- 
ducers throughout the Southwest, espe- 
cially the m of the American 
National Live S Association at San 
Antonio, Tex., which is being held Janu- 
ary 27 to 29. 

















PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
January 21, 1932. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
BOD .cccccese - 9% 9 10 
SED. cascessoce 9 9 10 
OS er oo = 9 10% 
7 7a 8 9 10% 
10-16 range..... 8 coos aes 


BOILING HAMS. 


Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 
9 94 
9 9% 
9 9% 





SKINNED HAMS. 





Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. . y 
SER} capenee ce . 9 10 11% 
Ee ny 
14-16 ......  § 10 ll 
i ¢cleconct Se 10 11 
BE epocececes ee 10: u 
RSE = 9% 
i; .cabes es es 914 voke 
a Sa mee 9 Shoal 
DE. chessesene ’ ar 8 cece 
Pe. esss65 ssck 8 eccee 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
5% 6 
5% 6 
Ha ei 
3 6 
Cured. 
Dry 
Sq. Sdis. 8.P. Cured. 
Os ccbanease 8 8 
| See e 3 Hr 
eee 7% 7% 
SE ssabenscle 7 7% 
OS ss 7 ™% 
ESSER AES - 6% 7 








DP chbclchne tnehnewsewoee 44 
ENGR a ae 4 4 
BE ean esknidhiedech buss 54%@5% 5u@se 
ke pup he suas neheonhoge~ of 8 
She ckchabanwineh 6 7 
Re Ee SE See 7 7% 

OTHER D. S. MEATS. 

Extra short clears -. 35-45 5ign 
Extra short ribs...... conccee 35-45 5%n 
Regular plates ............. 6-8 4 
Oe DEED concveccvecesecse 4-6 4% 
oo Ri es re 35 
Green square jowls.. RE a 4 
Green rough We. c..506055. cove 








FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1932. 





Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Jan. ... 5.35 5.35 5.30 5.30ax 
Mar. ... 5.42%-45 5.45 5.42%4— 5.45b 
May ... 5.55 5.60 5.55 5.574%4ax 
: Beare nob 5.72Y%ax 
Sept." - 5.82% 5.85 5.82% 5.85ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
pe ee cioe sinnk 5.8744b 
May ... 6.25 sake ease 6.25b 
MONDAY, JANUARY 18, 1932. 
LARD— 
Jan. . 5.40 5.40 5.35 5.35ax 
ME. coe cece sees coe 5.47 pd 
May ... 5.60 5.67% 5.60 5.62 
July ... 5.82% pestis 5.724%4— 5.72 Hg Be x 
Sept. .. 5.85 5.92 5.85 wax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan. ... 6.05 expe cone 6.05 
May ... 6.30 6.40 6.30 6.40b 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1932. 
LARD— 
Jan. ... 5.27% 5.35 5.27% 5.30b 
Mar. 5.40 5.4214 5.40 5.42% 
Ma: 5.50 5.57%— 5.50 5.57ax 
July 5.67% 5.70 5.65 5.70ax 
Bemt. os cess esas oes 5.824%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SOR, ces osne asks eese 5.95ax 
May ... 6.32% 6.32% 6.25 6.25b 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1932. 
LARD— 
Jan. 5.30 ape 5.30b 
Mar. 5.40 5.42% 5.40 5.40—ax 
May 5.55 5.57% 5.55 55) 
ar: kee. ee Ss pseu ales 5.674%4b 
Bayt. .. sees ave ° 5.80b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
of bisa ata anion 5.95n 
- 6.25 con's ones 6.25 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1932 
5.30 daw inbe 5.30b 
5.42% 5.42% 5.40 5. 
55 pens ea SOrinax 
5.67% mal ove 
-. 5.80 5 5.77%4— 5.7 ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
canbe 5.95n 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 22, 1932. 
5.35 5.35— 5.35 5.35—b 
5.42 5.47 5.42 5.45ax 
. 5.55 5.60 5.55 5.57ax 
-- 5.70 ‘eet Smile .T0b 
Sept. ... 5.82— 5.82— 5.80— 5.80—ax 
CLEAR BELLIES-—- 
TOM, ise cece Shae eons 5.95n 
ee se see A ween hate 6.25ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 


oo 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 
equipment. 








ANIMAL OILS. 





ee fy lard “> 1% 
Pame. y~ Bs strained... 2 SS SE 7% 
Extra winter strained.... D 7% 
Extra 1 lhc 066.650 btcen cess sacsavdee 7 
BExtra No. 1.......... ebbbetcoeaptscdse 6% 
Wo, 1 lard. .occcccccccccces 6% 
No, 2 lard....cccsccceeee 6% 
Acidiess tallow oil 6 
‘ee 12% 
Pure neatsfoo 0 ot 
Special neatsfoot oil.. @i7 
xtra neatsfoot oil... @i7 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil... D 6% 
contain 


Oil weighs A Ib lbs. gallon Barrels 
about 50 gals. each. pee ices are for oil in barrels. 


COOPERAGE. 





Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops a = 1.37 
Oak pork barrels, black iron ca. Pi 1.42 
Ash pork aly. iron hoops 1.55 
White oak 2.40 
Red ° 1.85 
White oak lard tierces............. 1.97 2.00 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. ; " 
Prides ended Gon. wt 
an. 0 . wk., 1931 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 
1.2 ts 2.3 oo 
Rib roast, hvy. end..28 24 16 30 27 16 
Rib roast, It. end...30 26 18 40 30 2% 
Chvek roast ....... 18 122 2 21 
Steaks, round...... 30 18 38 38 2 
Steaks, sirl. lst cut..30 23 20 4 35 wy 
Steaks, erhouse.. 36 50 40 @ 
teaks, peavheke 2 #146=62 «1% 
Beef stew, chuck....15 14 10 20 18 ¥ 
Corn briskets, 
boneless ..........22 21 12 82 28 
Corned plates....... 9 9 6 20 18 
Corned rumps, bnis..22 22 15 25 22 3 








Com, 
Hindquarters .. BH ) 
Legs ... 1b 
Stews ..ccccces 10 
Chops, shoulders. 20 
Chops, rib and loi 25 
ia pevejcteceessvdes 16 ee “a 
“4 Koc mauehe Exouate 8 r 14 a 
Sheul ulders ......5..+5. 12 oe 16 “ 
Chops, Tib and loin. ..20 oe 35 “a 
Pork. 
Loins, §@10 av.........10 @12 18 
1 - m 12 18 ‘s 
Loins, ° 12 16 18 
ins, and over 1 12 15 % 
Cho ° 1 16 2 4 
ers 8 10 12 3 
sue ee 
Hocks .... : ‘ 7 % 
Leaf lard, raw.......e+e. 8 ’ 
Veal. : 
Hindquarters ........ o++-20 @24 24 3 
Forequarters .............12 @14 14 a 
PE GEER A 25 : 
Breasts ...ccccccccccccccs @15 15 fg 
Shoulders ...........+-.-12 @l14 15 ‘ 
Cutlets ecccee @30 x 
Rib &G loin “chops. coeece @30 
Butchers’ Offal. Fi 
Shop fat ..ccccccececccns % Hed 
Bone, per 100 lbs......... 10 , 
Kipe ttc 7 10 








CURING MATERIALS. 

Bbls. 

Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.......10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bot. bese f.o.b. N. Y.: 

Sine ail crystals <- Mlated....cscccseee i 

Bbl. Big - oan, “nitrate of soda..... 38% 825 

Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more, 3 


5 
ii 








Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
CAGO, DUK ..ccccccccccccccccccccsceceses 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f. Ch 0, 


eee merece eeseeeesees eeeceres 


Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. ‘Ohicago...:.: 8 


Sugar— 
ag sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 


et us 
Second sugar, ne beste. ccecd ee 
Syrup 5 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert. New York. a 3 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... 
Packers’ curing ae al 100 lb. bags, 
Reserve, ods eccccece 
’ curing sugar. A550 Ib. 
f.o.b, Reserve, ess 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 


Allspice ... 6 
Cinnamon ......... 
ROE Lic cocesccactdsnsccousseen. ae 
GEE vosccsvecee 
Mace 








ant 


eb LL Bhi LL LE 


LLL 


Doe 


Hind sl 


aigiatt 


2 
8 


if HEE 
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pEEETETEE 


ne 


Lees 
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Com, 
6 
15 
10 
20 
25 


bidiele 
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Carcass Beef. 


prime native steers— 


































THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


ou 
11 
13 
ae i 
400- a 
Hind quarters, WANES oie s cca seerccins @24 
Fore quarters, choice.............++.+6 @13 
Beef Cuts. 
Maing ended, Cor, week, 
Jan. 20, 1932. 1931. 
r loins, prime..... ee 037 
eer loins, No. 1........ 35 35 
Steer loins, No. 2...... 27 31 
Steer short loins, prime 47 Se 
Steer short loins, No. 43 43 
Steer short loins, No a.» 30 38 
Steer loin ends (hips).. 26 27 
Steer loin ends, No. ibe 25 25 
Cow loins ......... vi 16 18 
Cow short loins. . 19 oi 
Cow loin ends (hips) . as 14 14 
Steer ribs, prime........ 26 wa se 
Seer vibe, Se Se 25 @27 
Steer ribs, No. 2......... 20 25 
ribs, No. 2......... 9 12 
Cow ribs, No. 3......... 8% 10% 
Steer rounds, mm: . 13 a 
rounds, No. 1.. @11 6 
rounds, No. 2...... 11 @15% 
Steer chucks, prime... @11 cone 
Steer chucks, 1 9 14 
Steer ee, : 8 13% 
Gov cnuck aT it 
Cow chucks ... a 
pilates .. 9 10% 
Mediumn plates ....... @ 4% 8 
Briskets, No. 1....... 2138 16 
Steer navel ends......... 7 1% 
Cow navel ends.......... @5 ™ 
DO wssvne ébeces om) 10 
hanks ..cccccoce D6 9 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis. 50 60 
Strip loins, No. 2...... 40 50 
Sirloin butts, No. 1.... 28 @35 
Sirloin butts, No. 2..... 18 @22 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1 260 @65 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 50 @60 
Rump butts ............ 18 Qs 
Flank steaks . 20 26 
Shoulder clods .. exe ® 9 gis 
tenderloins ..... D8 10 
green, 6@8 Ibs.. 14 14 
Outsides, green, 6 lbs. 1% 12 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 9 @14 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.).......... 6 4 | 
14 32 
17 22 
b 15 
5 8 
8 10 
Sa oan st 17 18 
Kidneys, per Ib........+ 9% @ll1 
Veal. 
Choice carcass ..........11 12% 15 16 
Good carcass .........+. 8 10 10 14 
Good saddles ............12 16 20 23 
WROD .nsccctvesees © ‘11 10 15 
Medium racks ..........4 @6 @8 
Veal a 
Brains, each. .......+00. 7 12 
Sweetbread: 50 50 
50 60 
@15 19 
@13 17 
@18 25 
@17 22, 
a 
Lam @25 33 
Lamb @12 16 
lamb eys, per lb.. @15 25 
Mutton, 
Heavy sheep .......... Rcaeat te | 8 
ce RE eo 7 10 
Heavy saddles .......... 5 10 
Lent antics AE @ : 14 : 
Tien? BU cc eas 6p kee cm @ 4 8 
Mutton legs 22322022152. @u 14 
Mutton 1 tphewenseanic @i7 10 
Mutton stew (1.02202 210: @ 3 6 
Sheep © ntl ES ibe... @10 10 
Sheep heads, “each.......  @10 10 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Pork we a ei0 Ibs. . 9 15 
Picnic 8) ders .... 7 11 
Skinned ~~~ = we ewes 7 12 
Ten Aeieh neadicKses 28 
6 10 
7 10% 
1% 





= 


AANANIWAWGIDBWSANIS 
irs hy 


crakaSakamoo 


DHHOHHH 


QHHHHHHHHSHASHH 


| 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


















Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.........+- 21 
Country style sausage, fresh eee 918 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk... D17 
Coun style pork sausage, smoked.. D17 
Fran 8 in ene SS cs eoeeceteves 16 
Frankfurts in Soe comege eee ceeeccocsces M15 
Bologna in beef gs, Choice.......... D1414 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice. .... B13 
Bologna in beef ——, choice........ D16 
Li ‘ 15 
mt 
M15 
I speci: oe ®19 
Minced lunched specialty, choice........ @15 
TOMQUC SAUSAGE .....ccccccccessececess 19 
BlOOd SAUSAZE ..cccrcccccccccccsecseses M15 
Polish ‘sausage Pot ceecsetescecccdecetse M16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, ram, bE Dungs.......... 38 
Thuringer ce rvelat 016% 
Farmer ...cccccccsvccs 23 
Holsteiner ........ M22 
C. sal choice D37 
Milano salami, choice, in’ hog ‘pungs 231 
a » new condition 21614 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles... 229 
pence style sa ne 
Mortadell, new fROMMUUGEGS csc ocicecesc 216% 
Italian style hams. . sakdiaerucesnenndus a 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings................ 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 

xtra lean pork trimmings...... 
Neck bone trimmings........ 


LOCATE 
eR 


Boneless chuc 


RARE 


. 
Beef cheeks ‘(trimmed} soweeeesrsccecece 
es Seas, 350 I and up....... 
Dressed cutter 400 Ibs. and up.... 
Dr. eae bulls. 6 600 Ibs. and CBDocccce 


of ge Anata 


Pork tongues,” canner trim’ 8. 


ROMO COLO MO @bo 


F°EFE 





Pucccevees 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 


(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 


23 
+ 85 
51 






Miad So, SON Epebpbpbeapennensgentesen 


25 
32 
13 
or 
18 
12 


welect, wide, 2@344 in: diner 1:8 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 


Dried bladders: 

















6-8 in. wide, GRE. cs vcsecestcsaccseastve 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, 100 TTT Tee os. 

arrow, octal, ae iss ERE seeen diner eam 


es eee eee eeeeeseseseeees 


70 
Extra wide, per 100 yds........cseeeeee. 075 
prime PTTTTTITIT TTT Tre 
Medium 


eee eereeereseceses 





Middles, per set........... SEES aint 
Stomachs 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna @ sausage in beef rounds— 
Small fins, 2 to 


\! Sree rere eee eres . oJ 
«+» 5.50 


5.75 
6.75 


Fee eeeeeeeeeseees 


eeeeses 





DRY SALT MEATS. 





HMixtra short Clears. ....csecsccccccscsocs 5 
Extra short ri 5 
Short clear middles, 8 
ear bellies, 18@20 6 
Clear bellies, 1 bs... 6 
Rib bellies, ee, 6 
Rib bellies, Ibs. 6 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs.. 4 
a tea. 16 ee aswel ne 6 
— Diates .... ‘ ee 4 
A ee dened 8 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs.. 








15% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs... R 18 
Sta reg. hams, 14@16 lbs ° 15 
| ogy 4@ bas ea eas . ‘11 
con, eeeseece ‘ 19 
Standard bacon, ks couse hicnnis ‘ 14 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8 Mirae schecictcvespeves 35 
Outsides, ae | APE ane ipa 24 
Knuckles, 5@9 1 FEE EEE 28 
Cooked choice, skin on, fatted.. 24 
ked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 24 
pec me Picnics, skin on, fatted......... 18 
icnics, skinned, BEE: sonerees 19 
Cooked oin roll, smoked. Pub aee's eNeces 31 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, 





14.50 

Family back pork, 24 to 84 pieces 19.00 
Family back mes 18.50 
Oleee gente hex TK, 26 t0 88 pieces: 13:90 
a pork 12.50 
. 12.00 

Plate bee cease 606 bes desice 14.50 
Extra - beef, "200° Ib. TRC. cack, ee 15.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. BBL. pace sees ceseces ee SIROS 
Honeycomb tripe, _—— = weecceccccccccce OO 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 300th. bbl......... 17.00 
. oe 200-lb. bb! 


Rade deevevacasecsneseeot 
tongues, 200-lb, bbl 85. 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl:......... 30.00 


Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 87.00 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
White animal fat margarine in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. Osama 14 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.0.b. bates’ 12 
(30 ant 60-Ib. solid packed ta tubs, 
per Ib. less.) 
. 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... @12 
LARD. 
Prime am, cash (Bd. Fa ot awe 5.30 
Kettle renderat Aa a ene “1 
Refined lard, tierces, f.0.b. Chicago... 6% 
Leaf, eakettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 
Neutral, in’tierces, ‘f.o:b. Ghicago,. ig 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c:a.f... 6% 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo SECS SRSEN Cacetcepicioeces 6 
Prime No. i oleo vist nine Geieesannes 
Prime No. 2 0100 ofl. .°.....ccccccccccces 

Prime No. 8 oleo Oil........cccccssccece 4 
Prime oleo Ben Dhny CEOs vcccccicccccs 

TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Hdible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 
tot Ga ae ee A 4 
0. ; Risa cacnons Cewasis 
No. 2 tallow, 40% 
2% 
2% 
WB 6 eck seen lee 


~~, ~ Ribas ce cave chidnts cs 
ice white grease 
‘White 





eee eS 


2 
we 1% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 








Cres ne cotena oil in tanks, f.0.b * P 

ec; eeeresecescscees 

White dend in bbis., f.0.b. Chgo. ag 

Pi ape 504 oar P tambien ane : 
1.8. O.Dececccccers 

13 Gorn cll, tn tanks, fob, mils... 3a au 

bean, a f0.d. mills. <5 NUKE: 2 te 

Cocoanu! Oo. coast. 

Refined in bbls., tan Ghee 7 
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Retail Section 


Attention to Windows 


Pays Good Dividends in Shape of 
Increased Volume 


By John Meatdealer, Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

Every store has one salesman 
that will work cheerfully all the 
time without a single complaint, 
and that will draw in a good 
amount of business if given a 
small amount of attention. That 
salesman is the window of the 
store. 

One of the most successful of 
the large department stores, 
Marshall Field & Co. in Chicago, 
believes that the windows in its 
retail store pay 25 per cent of the 
rent. Other department store 
managers believe that this state- 
ment is too conservative and that 
the store windows are actually 
worth more money than that. 


Often when one goes through the 
streets of a town or city on Sunday he 
sees window after window undecorated. 
Whatever our scruples may be about 
working on Sunday, there is probably 
no good reason why a retailer cannot 
get full value from his windows on 
Sunday as well as on any other day of 
the week. 

If a person is walking along the 
street and looks into an undecorated 
window, he is certainly not favorably 
impressed with what he sees. So the 
lack of decorations in a store window 
may not only fail to give a positive 
impression; but it may actually create 
an unfavorable impression of a store. 

Mid-Week Window Dressing. 

Dressing a window is a comparative- 
ly simple job. It is so simple, in fact, 
that large concerns which send out win- 
dow decorators, often train their men 
for only a half-day. Naturally, they 
are not as expert at window dressing 
after a half-day of training as they are 
after they have set up several hundred 
windows, but it is true, nevertheless, 
that there are very few mysteries about 
the art of decorating a window. 

It is the habit among some dealers 
to tear out their window decorations 
at the close of business on Saturday 
night, and put in new, attractive win- 
dows early Monday morning. There 
are few good arguments in favor of this 
system. In the first place, if the dealer 
changes his windows only once a week, 
and does that on Monday, by the end of 
the week the windows have lost much 
of their freshness. Since the greatest 
proportion of shopping is done in the 
last days of the week, it is lugical to 


suppose that it is on those days that 
the windows should be as attractive as 
they possibly can be. 

Another, and a strong argument, 1s 
that this system results in an undecor- 
ated window over the week-end. As 
has been said before, there 1s no reason 
why a window should not work for a 
store every day of the week. 

If the dealer feels that he can change 
his windows but once a week, it is prob- 
ably better to change the windows on 
Thursday or Friday morning rather 
than on the first day of the week. If 
he does this, then his window will be 
fresh on the two big shopping days, and 
also will be attractive over the week- 
end. Moreover, windows dressed on 
Thursday or Friday can be tied in effec- 
tively with week-end specials. 

Good Displays Easily Made. 

Packers realize the value of window 
displays in retail store windows, and 
usually have a number of displays on 
hand which the dealer is welcome to 
use. Much time and care is taken in 
their preparation in order that they 
may be as good “salesmen” as possible, 
and the result is that they usually en- 
able a dealer to show an increase in 
the sales of the product that they ad- 
vertise. 

If the dealer does not have any pre- 
pared window displays which he can 
put into his window, he has material 
about his store which can be worked 
into a very attractive and worthwhile 





window, as for example, the vinegar 
pickled products in glass jars. Retajj 
stores usually have some of these about 
the store, and they can be worked into 
a very desirable window. Lard lends 
itself particularly well to display ing 
store window. If a dealer does not 
have dummy cartons and pails, he cay 
use the actual product, packaged, for 
short time. 


Hams and bacons and_ smoked 
shoulders of course can be shown very 
nicely in a store window. Many of the 
sausages make attractive window dis. 
plays. 

The product which is being displayed, 
plus a small amount of crepe paper, 
plus a few minutes of the dealer’s time, 
is all that is essential to the making 
of a successful window. Merely streteh- 
ing the paper from the top of the win 
dow to the bottom in the back, and 
hanging a few twisted streamers about 
the window will get rid of that m- 
dressed appearance so often seen over 
week-ends. If the floor of the window 
is not attractive, there is a simple man- 
ner of making a crepe paper floor for 
the display. 


How to Decorate. 


Simply unroll a package of crepe 
paper of the desired color, and roll it 
up around the handle of a broom. Then 
place the end of the broom handle on 
the floor, and slide the roll of crepe 
paper down until it has reached the 
end of the broom handle and touches 


WINDOW DISPLAYS WORK ALL DAY SEVEN DAYS A WEEK. 


The old practice of tearin 
meat merchandising experts believe. 


out window displays each Saturday night and re 
decorating the windows the following Monday morning is not the best 
Then the windows are bare over 


licy, some 
unday, 


the displays are not fresh the latter part of the week when much meat shop pees is 
done. The better vractice. it is thought, is to dress tha windows each mi 
The displays are then more attractive over the week-end. | 
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Then push the paper down 
as hard as. possible, in a series of good 
hard pushes, beginning near the bottom 
of the paper. Unroll the paper, and 
you have a strip of crepe ruffled up 
which makes a most attractive base on 
which to place a window display. 

If Marshall Field’s windows can pay 
25 per cent of the rent, then the win- 
dows in a meat or grocery store can 
surely do as well. It is certainly worth 
a trial, and we can promise you that 
you'll be well repaid for your efforts. 

a 
TOO MANY BRANDS. 


A system of merchandising plans 
built around a few well-established lines 
will increase profits in the food store, 
according to a survey of 125 such stores 
made recently in a western city. This 
survey revealed that the average store 
carried a large number of brands, re- 
sulting in a slow turnover. The fol- 
lowing figures, showing the number of 
brands of certain items found in these 
stores were presented in the survey: 

Canned fruit, 80 different brands; 
canned corn, 80 different brands; canned 
peas, 81 different brands; catsup, 37 
different brands; toilet soap, 94 differ- 
ent brands; coffee, 97 different brands. 

Out of each group listed it was 
brought out that probably less than a 
dozen brands would be recognized 
quickly by the average woman buyer. 


smell miee 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Ernest Meine will open a meat mar- 
ket at Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


Tracy’s Market has been opened at 
2219 Irving st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Uptown Market has opened for busi- 
_ at 1906 Market st., San Francisco, 


Fort Mason Meat Market has been 
at 1711 Greenwich st., San Fran- 


cai 


N. Hendershot & Son have opened 
the Economy Grocery & Market, Gar- 
field, Wash. 

New American Market has en 
z business at 1238 Fillmore st., 

isco, Cal. 

J. H. Reichert, Forest Grove, Ore., 

been succeeded in the meat busi- 
ness by F. A. Kuenzi. 


The Twenty-Ninth & Mission Meat 
Market has been opened at 3300 Mis- 
sion st., San Francisco, Cal. 

_F. L. Lang has been succeeded in 
business at 1106 So. K st., Tacoma, 
Wash., by the Federal Meat Co. 
Kelly Butte Meat Market & Grocery 
been omen at 9800 Powell Valley 
bivd., Portland, Ore., by Roy Pitts. 

Isadore Strub has taken over the 
Meat department of the Dearborn Pub- 
lic Market, 22065 Michigan ave., Dear- 

Mich. 

Wm. Kinde, jr., Caro, Mich., has sold 
his half interest in the City Market to 
A. B. Cross, and the business will con- 


tinue as Deming & Cross. 

A. L. Christenson, Tucson, Ariz., has 
assumed the entire ownership of the 
Central Drive-In Meat Market, having 
ght the interest of E. L. Patterson. 
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Tell This to 


Your Customers 


Under this headi: 
tion which should 
retailers in educatin 
building up trade. 


will appear informa- 

of value to meat 
their customers and 
t it out and use it. 














BEEF LOAF. 


This recipe calls for 2 pounds lean 
beef, 1 cup diced salt pork (about % 
pound), 4 tablespoons flour, 1% cups 
milk, 1 cup chopped celery, 1 cup 
chopped parsley, % cup chopped onion, 
1 cup fine, dry bread crumbs, 2 tea- 
spoons salt, % teaspoon pepper, 4 or 
5 dashes tabasco sauce. 

Put the meat through a inder. 
Fry the diced salt pork until light 
brown and crisp and remove the pieces 
from the pan. Make a sauce of the 
flour, milk, and 3 tablespoons of the 
pork drippings. Cook the celery, pars- 
ley, and onion for a few minutes in 
the rest of the pork drippings, and add 
to this the bread crumbs and season- 
ings. Combine all the ingredients and 
use the hands to mix thoroughly. The 








55 


mixture will have a sticky consistency. 
Lay a piece of parchment paper on a 
rack in ano roasting pan. Mold 
the meat loaf on the paper with the 
hands. Bake the loaf in a moderate 
oven (350 degs. Fahr.) for about 1% 
hours. Do not cover the pan and do 
not add water. Much better results 
are obtained by making the meat loaf 
in this way than by packing it into a 
deep pan and baking it like a loaf of 
bread. ove the meat loaf from 
the paper and serve hot, or chill it 
and serve in thin slices with water- 
cress garnish. 
aqetiiilnesiins 


RETAIL FOOD PRICE DROP. 


Retail food prices showed a decline 
of 2 per cent during the month ended 
December 15 and for the year, a drop 
of 16 2/3 per cent, according to the 
Bureau of Labor statistics. During the 
month, pork chops declined 13 per cent; 
lard, 8 per cent; sliced bacon, 6 per cent; 
sliced ham and leg of lamb, 5 per cent; 
sirloin steak, round steak and chuck 
roast, 3 per cent; rib roast, plate beef 
and vegetable lard substitute, 2 per 
‘cent; and oleomargarine, 1 per cent. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Jan. 21, 1932: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.) : 
CGR ai scecesiccctcccveeccesccacces $12. De eceeenseee bares tryed Vet pemewse 
GOOD cewcccevccpeccccvesccesecvesives 10, eer ee 9. ee eee te 
WHORE oko vec cencvcccccccocsesaceuses 9. DE oo pe Nn ad RUKE SR RGR oOo aeons 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
NNN Soe nde np scien gone ab acen cathe 12, EY a oeepwecne 12. 15.50 $13. 15.00 
PUNE Sale c ugh ckboy dene ckchotecvecescven 13 0012.50 eeincan eh 9. 12.50 300g 12.00 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up) 
CRONCO ccc cccrcccccccccccvccccccceseve 10.00012.50 $11. 12.50 12. 15.50 18. 15.00 
MEE Sb pew ce eceVeb ness ucesbtagua voce 0. 12.50 10. 11.50 9 12.50 9. 12.00 
STEERS (500 lbs. up) 
iin vag dah 630s emi negtsul sch 8. 10.00 9. 10.50 8.00@ 9.00 8. 9.00 
SEE nccvasuewebogececndecsneeens a 8.50 S008 9.00 7:08 8.00 — weens 
COWS: 
OE a cadve ks Genvads,ceuqestcadegeone 8. 9.50 8. 9.00 7. 9.00 7. 8.00 
Medium .nccccccccccccccccccccccccese 7. 8.50 7. 8.50 6. 7.50 7. 7.50 
COMMON ccc ccccccccccvccccesccccceses 6. 7.50 7. 7.50 6. 6.50 6. 7.00 
Fresh Veal Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
ME ions bs vac brcbeks Cer tee scce ess 12. 13.00 14 15.00 16. 18.00 15. 16.00 
WE ho ka cba pacddod oyu sed pehenecgaan 10. 12.00 12. 14.00 14. 16.00 18. 15.00 
PET a mec cc sedcgeicsecspvogedacece 9. 10.00 10. 12.00 12. 14.00 12. 13.00 
iss cde deeb aed cbes0es oebeae 8. 9.00 9. 10.00 10. 12.00 10. 12.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down): 
SEES ctdceacicgenscorsocqesteseecna 138. 14.00 13, 14.00 13. 14.00 13.00@14.00 
WE cic (bes dacdéas ox ese eee adedeangae 12. 13.00 12. 13.00 12. 13.00 12. 13.00 
NEE piidis'as pO Koso ss de ncceererah ees 11. 12.00 11. 12.00 11. 12.50 11:00@12.00 
Gbeaeeeedecdeseces 6edveex ence 10. 11.00 10. 11.00 10. 11.00 eek bheseven 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) 
MME Su dacd oe cue cewescasteeveus skate 13. 14.00 13. 14.00 13. 14.00 13. 114.00 
SE Sp Aavalpvndeasns vespisincesn ens. 12. 13.00 12, 13.00 12. 13.00 12. 13. 
pA ES a Pn ers 11. 12.00 11, 12.00 11. 12.50 11. 12.00 
GION. GN kchebicdccudt sieleeeceesiee 10. 11.00 10. 11.00 10. SEMO..-  catevesaes 
LAMB (46-55 lbs.) 
AS, Te Sy ees ep mer ee Pn 11. 12. 12.00@13.00 12. 00 12. 13.00 
SdetiahKelsthrteebowcccd cupene een 10. 11.50 11.00@12.00 12. 12.50 11. 12.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 
MOE, encbe Uoak puede sec copeccdachivehes ¥, 9.00 8. 9.00 8. 9.00 7. 8.00 
MOE. | hn cnc coc gdcccccvccccveutacese 5. 7.00 7. 8.00 7. 8.00 6. 7.00 
Pic céccnctbateekuveeeceseunun 4.00@ 5.00 5. 7.00 5. 7.00 5. 6.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts 
LOINS: 
Se TR, ORs cevcesccegceseces tsetse % 8.00 9. 10.00 8. 10.00 8. 9.00 
DS PE Fe cave du vencvtsveccesace 7. 8.00 9. 00 8. 10.00 8. 9.00 
OE MR Oe Sivcectipscdaewteciues .f 7.50 8. 9.00 2 9.00 7. 8.50 
SM. OM. 55 0cdded kedntnaedseues 6. 7.00 7. 8.00 6. 8.00 7. 8.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
B12 WDB. BV. cee ceee eee esenscesccee C.00G:T:00 vewecieccs 6.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 
PICNICS?’ . ; 
Ce OR ais is cb becinecscces saa ectbaes TOO GOD. sivedscses 7.00@ 8.00 
BUTTS, Style: 
Ge BD TO, 0s. cnc cccccasacsascesns se C.50@ 7.50 ows eee eaee 7.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 
SPARD RIBS: 
Half Gheets ........cccccccccccvcsecs GO Oa eg Se ees Si wae ese 
TRIMMINGS: ‘ 
MROGUIRE occ crcccccccccccccccccccecee x ins Rieke ee i ota co Re «eee wine 
TOAD cccccccccccccccvcccccsccceseeces 6. ff Free MNmn renee eer Tia 
. ) Includes heifer yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘“‘skins on’’ at New York 
an e 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Installation of officers by state presi- 
dent David Van Gelder was the princi- 
pal order of business at the meeting of 
Brooklyn Branch last Thursday. There 
was a talk on the calfskin association 
by E. Jahrsdorfer. Report of ball com- 
mittee shows that Brooklyn Branch has 
oversubscribed their allotment. 


— and bag campaign was started 
at e meeting of South Brooklyn 
Branch Tuesday evening. Joseph Ross- 
man, chairman of the board, state as- 
sociation, gave an interesting detailed 
report on its activities. A house com- 
mittee to provide entertainment for the 
members was appointed by president 
Harry Kamps and is composed of Chas. 
Simpson, Steve Kittel and Joseph Ross- 
man. 


If the first business meeting of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary for the New Year is 
an index for 1932, a good attendance and 
genuine interest is assured. Letters of 
thanks received from those to whom 
cheer had been brought during Christ- 
mas time and the reports of various 
committees showed that much good had 
been accomplished. And the members 
of the Auxiliary desire to thank the 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Jamaica, Washington 
Heights and Ye Olde Branches, as well 
as individual contributors, for their 
wonderful support. A committee of 
Miss M. B. Phillips, Mrs. Frank P. 
Burck and Mrs. George Anselm was 
appointed on bylaws. 


The annual banquets and balls of the 
retail meat dealers in the metropolitan 
area have gotten under way to a good 
start. The first of these, given by 
Washington Heights Branch, January 
17, brought an unusually representative 
gathering to Paramount Mansion. 
Among those representing the various 
branches were State president and Mrs. 
David Van Gelder; Bronx Branch-— 
President E. Ritzman and daughter; 
business manager and Mrs. Fred Hirsch; 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Spandau, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Wolf and attorney and 
Mrs. Irving Aaron. Brooklyn Branch— 
president and Mrs. Anton Hehn, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank P. Burck, business man- 
ager. Brooklyn and South Brooklyn 
Branch—John Harrison and daughter. 
Jamaica Branch—President and Mrs. 
Chris Roesch, Mr. and Mrs. Gus Fern- 
quist, Mr. and Mrs. C. Fischer, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Kaufman and Mr. and Mrs. Phil 
Koch. South Brooklyn Branch—Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harry Kamps, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Rossman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Grim, Mr. and Mrs. Steve Kittel, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Kittel, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Steuben. Westchester 
Branch—Mr. and Mrs. Nat Summer- 
ville, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Buckley, 
Mr. and and Mrs. Kalman Papp, Wil- 
liam Hohlmann and daughter, Mrs. 
Ruth Clarke, and Miss K. Neil. Ye 
Olde New York Branch—President Les- 
ter Kirschbaum, chairman of the board, 
and Mrs. George Anselm, business man- 
ager Edwin W. Williams, Joseph Esche- 
‘bacher, Arthur Kleeblatt, attorney 


Aaron Kaufman, A. Loeb and Mrs. Moe 
Loeb, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Schaefer, Miss 
Marie Schaefer and friend, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. G. Chalmers. 


President of Ladies’ Auxiliary Mrs. A. 
Werner, jr. and guests, Miss D. Igoe 
and Mr. Auer, marketing specialist B. 
A. E., and Mrs. B. F. McCarthy. Butch- 
ers’ Mutual Casualty Company by Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Goldstein, Miss Sher- 
man and friend. The Van Iderstine 
Company was represented by a table of 
twelve headed by H. L. Haussermann. 
Many members of the branch were ac- 
companied by their families or guests. 
The committees to whose untiring ef- 
forts credit is due comprise: 

Ball Committee—C. H. Hembdt, 
Chairman; A. Di Matteo, I. Florsheim, 
M. Haas, E. Schmelzer, R. Utenwoldt. 
Reception Committee — I. Florsheim, 
Chairman; Gus Beck, J. Dreyfus, L. 
Essman, M. Kaufherr, T. Krausser, C. 
Schuck, O. Weber, C. Wertheimer, H. 
Wisseman. Officers—F. Kunkel, Presi- 
dent; R. Utenwoldt, 1st Vice-Pres.; I. 
Florsheim, 2nd Vice-Pres.; A. Di Mat- 
teo, Treasurer; L. Essman, Fin. Secy.; 
M. Haas, Rec. and Cor. Secy.; O. Weber, 
Warden. Trustees — Ed. Schmelzer, 
Chairman; C. H. Hembdt, A. Dietzel, 
G. Lowenthal, M. Kaufherr, Th. Kraus- 
es Chr. Maus, J. Schmitt, J. Deitel- 

aum. 


celina 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


T. E. Ray, district manager, New 
York territory, Swift & Company, spent 
oa Ng in Boston during the past 
week. 


Robert B. Neff, beef department, 
Swift & Company, New York, is spend- 
ing - few weeks vacationing in the 

outh. 


F. L. Faulkner, automotive depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
spent a few days at the plant of the 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat Com- 
pany this week. 


A. T. Budgell, wool department, 
Wilson & Co., Boston, and George H. 
Eckhouse, purchasing department, Chi- 
cago, visited New York for a few days 
during the past week. 


C. H. Smith, branch house sales de- 
partment, and A. A. Millett, branch 
house operating department, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, spent a few days in 
New York during the past week. 


James C. Good, former executive of 
Wilson & Co., who has been on the 
Pacific Coast for the past several years, 
is spending some time in New York and 
has been calling on his many friends in 
the East. 


J. A. Brown, assistant secretary and 
head of the branch house auditing de- 
partment, and Thos. F. Driscoll, adver- 


tising manager, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, visited New York during the 
past week. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended January 16, 1932, were as 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 4 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 1,751 lIbs.; Queens, 21 Ibs. 
Total, 1,776 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 2,200 
Ibs.; Manhattan, 190 Ibs.; Richmond, 56 
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lbs. Total, 2,446 Ibs. 
hattan, 292 Ibs. : 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES, — 


Changes in the federal meat inspec. 
tion service are officially reported as 
follows: F 

Inspection granted.—Almar Stores, 
Inc., and Ramla med a Tenth ; 
Somerville sts., Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Inspection withdrawn.—Cox & Gor. 
don, Inc., 1019 Third st., St. Louis, Mo, 
From subsidiary: David Beef Products 
Co., under establishment 20-C, Wilson 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Inspection extended.—Wilson & 
Kansas City, Kans., to include the At 
lantic Lard Co.; Wilson & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to include the Atlantic Lard 
Co.; Wilson & Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to include the Atlantic Lard Co; 
Wilson & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
include the Atlantic Lard Co.; The 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., Bayonne, N. J, 
to include Wesson Oil & Snowdrifg 
Sales Co.; The Southern Cotton Oil Co, 
Savannah, Ga., to include Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co. S 

then ee 
FARM VALUES AT LOWER LEVE 


Gross farm income for the 1931 proy” 
duction year is estimated by the U. § 
Department of Agriculture at $6,92¢ 
000,000, 26 per cent less than the gross 
income for 1930 and 42 per cent below 
that of 1929. The 1931 income is about 
equal to the pre-war 1909-1913 average, 
and is the lowest since 1911. Farm 
income reached its height in 1919 when 
it was valued at $16,000,000,000. ee 

The effect of reduced demand 
the decline in the general price level 
clearly evident in the case of i 
from livestock and their products. 
total physical volume of livestock pro- 
duction has not varied materially from 
year to year in the last seven years, 
The output of livestock and their prod- 
ucts was about 2 per cent above aver- 
age in 1924, about 2 per cent above 
average in 1929, and 2 and 3 per cent 
above average respectively in 1930 and 
1931, only moderate increases, but the 
prices of livestock in 1930 averaged 16 
per cent below those of 1929, and in 
1931 they were 38 per cent below those 
of 1929. 4 

4 : 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended January 16, 1932: 


Poultry.—™ 















Week Cor, 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 16. week. 1931 — 
Steers, carcasses ...... 3,153 3,126 ; 
Cows, carcasses ...... 875 856 =i 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 172 110 
Veals, carcasses ...... 614 1,153 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,874 12,825 
Mutton, carcasses .... 857° 563 
Pe RS ccccnceedwcs 614,987 619,250 
Local slaughters: eo 
CE ics octcscawnaed 1,192 ©2014 Ae 
GORVES  cccccccccccccese 2,430 2,788 r 
MTS iN sha ncd saneebes 826 8,531 5,818 
BD  cvadscsbbenncdec’ 8,415 19,548 18,742 
—— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. i 


Receipts of Western dressed 
at Boston week ended Jan. 16, 1932: 
eek 


Wi 
ended Prev. 
West. drsd. meats: Jan. 16. week. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 3,112 2,817 
Cows, carcasses ...... 3,152 1,866 
Bulls, carcasses »..... 15 46 
Veals, carcasses ...... 873 873 
Lambs, careasses\..... 344 28,082 
Mutton, 584 551 
i ee \....658,274 571,011 


=] po eee 








at 
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seldom need even 
our factory without charge. Made in various sizes 
factory machines down to the smallest power driven choppers. 


You will be interested in learning why these plates bear the Hoox-zyvE 
trade mark. The only plate we have ever heard of with a five year, 


unconditional guarantee. 
Send for descriptive circular and prices 
ATLANTIC SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


Firm Established 1901 
111 CATON AVENUE 


It costs 5 times as much to be without it 


If you are still making sausage with the old style chopper plates, the kind that have to be 
resharpened, they are costing you from five to ten times more than necessary 
stamped with the Hoox-gzvE trade mark are guaranteed to last for five years. They 
ing in that time, but if they do, the work is done at 
izes and kinds for the largest 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


. Plates 























BEMIS BAGS 


IDENTITY Preserved 


When you ship pork sausage and bologna 
already wrapped in Bemis Covers, printed 


with your trademark or label, the iden- 
tity of your brand is preserved as well as 
Write 


the meat’s cleanliness and flavor. 
for samples and prices. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
Specialty Dept.: 420 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
LR 603 


lt Takes The Best 
To Make The Best 















~ FOR FULL LUSCIOUS SEASONING- 
USE 


DRY ESSENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 


U.S. Patent No. 1.781.154 ~ Manufactured by the 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


Wm. J. STANGE Co. 


2549 W. Madison St Chicaco, HI. 





















VEGETABLE 
FLAKES and 
POW DE: 


Dependable supply; uniform 
quality and strength; true 
fresh flavor, color and texture. 
CALIFORNIA VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY . . Burbank, California 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


“The Big Onion and Garlic Men 
from the West 


fe) ite}, Mitek. 40) 428 
ONION FLAKES 
GARLIC POWDER 
PIMIENTO FLAKES 


GREEN BELL~ 
PEPPER FLAKES 


VEGETABLE 
MEAT-LOAF 
MIXTURE 











BRUSHES 


Refill or New 
for the Meat Packing and Allied Industries 
Barrel Washing Machine Brushes * Vat 
Washing Machine Brushes * Beef Casing 
Sliming Machine Brushes * Government Die 
Pad Brushes * Fountain Brushes * Wire 


Brushes * PushBrooms * Sausage Brushes 
Scrub Brushes 


HAISLER BROS. CO. 


740 N. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 








































IMEAT BAGS 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 


E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 

















64 PEARL ST.. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman, Dept. Mgr. 
(Formerly with Armour — Company) 


Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES ee ee ’ 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
LIVE CATTLE. 





aw ull 


pad 


suet .... 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 9%-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up gs, 
1 veals.. 5 2 85 125 Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
2 wages. « 3 55 60 1, more, per ton, 16% flat..........+. 
No. 1.... 2 30 55 
No. iia 1 -80 35 40 266 Potash. 
iby 1 d 


fa Ey? sy POM. osc cccccce 


Balpiets > 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


ey ye avg. 48 to 50 lbs., : 
me eaawes -- 75.00@ & 
Binck or 
White hoofs, 
LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express....... coccomh 
Broilers, Leghorns, 


DRESSED LTRY. ’ q 
pas tft ha NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES, 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to g Receipts of Western dressed 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. ..20 and local slaughters under feleral 
a oo a ibe. to = Ib. ..20 spection at New York for week end 
Vestern, 36 to 42 dozen, Ib...17 January 16, 1932, with comp ont 
festern: 80 to 86 ibe, —s” Week , 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to Sbniiunide to fcy.: ‘Sei: ‘dioedk: tates ai ‘ 7. 
Steers, carcasses.. 10,796%4 8,863% 
Cows, carcasses. 653 770 
Bulls, carcasses. . 
. to dozen, Ib. . Veals, carcasses. 8,010 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box) fair to good: ion careecs “= 
7 Western, 21-24 Ibs. to dozen, Ib «ee 423, oor 
Rolls, 8 Ibe. ave... cereseeee es BB aig bs. 2,608,477 
T ce = pe Maryland, prime to fancy........ pees : 
Seeclder Gls resets -cccee ad Squabs— 


DRESSED VEAL. 
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Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to foy.: MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YOR 


Wenee 2S Sa ore For week ended January 16, 16 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib Point of 
a 
BUTTER AT FOUR paces 


Wholesale ices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, ton and Philadelphia, week ended 
Jan. 14, 1982: 


FRESH PORK CUTS. . a Bee 
Bock loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .10 $44 





= 
ma 


AA 
estern, 10@12 Ib. Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized butter 
Butts, boneless, Western —90 score at Chicago: 


Butts, al Western. . -9 23% 2% 22% 2 23 23% e & 
fee SMe Om ce ce Emil Kohn, inc 
Picnic hams, Western, +X 6@ rT Since Jan. 1- 9 Ly 


year. 


SuoKED MEATS #8 28 4 |Calfskins 


B10 Ibs. AVE.......000ceeeeeee IB : Specialists in skins of queliy 
12 ihe. ave. stressed QI “ om Same consignment. Results talk! 
ibe. Ue ccescsscesseess Jan. 4 an : mation gladly —— 
a pice 1: S404 dot "Shout 100.488 407 \East 31st St., 
4 Boston ; eo oe NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Total «222,806 263,502 


Pork tenderloins, frozen 
Shoulders, #y,,106 10@12 lbs 
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epee ecccsesescecccseccccccs B 
OBR. > 5co0sececeel® 
50% lean...... 6 
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